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ILL you take a short journey 
with me into some of our high 
schools, where we will gather around 
a conference table with many of the 
brilliant seniors, already prepared to en- 


ter some form of higher education, and 
listen in to the answers of two per- 
tinent questions in relation to the topic 
for discussion ? 

Question One: Since your graduation 
from Junior High School, you have not 
been enrolled in any home economics 
class. Will you give your reasons? 

The many significant replies could be 
condensed into the following: 

a. Home economics has not been 
scheduled on the academic program 
as an elective. 

b. Program is not attractive; students 

didn’t care to elect it. 

Books are old fashioned and out 


Cc. 
of date for modern problems. 

d. All the home economics depart- 
ment offers is cooking and sewing. 
“IT don’t want either; there are 
many more vital fields of home 
life.” 

e. Teacher isn’t interesting, dresses 
with poor taste, and is not well 
groomed. 

f. Equipment is insufficient, many 
times out-of-order. 

g. Sewing projects entail too much 
expense. 

h. There is a lack of time. Carry- 


ing heavy academic schedule to 
meet college requirements. 


l. Rooms are unattractive and appear 
to be in a state of confusion 
). Teacher seems to be too busy for 


individual guidance. 
k. Too much time is wasted. 
Paper presented at_ the Convention of the 
pyattment of Home Economics of the National 
Education Association, New York City, June 
938 
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What Type of Home Economics Program 
Would Attract The Brilliant Student? 


By Mabel A. Ewing 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Question Two: All other things be 
ing equal, what would have attracted 


you to the home economics program? 


_ Answers: 

a. A well rounded curriculum, includ 
ing all phases of family and social 
problems and development of today 
with consideration of tomorrow’s 
probable changes. 

b. Freedom in choice of projects with 
guidance. 

c. Little recitation with general dis 
cussion and definite conclusions. 

d. A teacher with an attractive, en 
thusiastic personality. 

e. A teacher who shows her profes 
sion through her dress and groom 
ing. 

f. A teacher who “grows up” with her 
students from elementary school 
through senior high school. 

g. A home economics department 

which is home-like, decorative, and 

hospitable. 

1. All up-to-date information in the 
field. 

i. Outside activities and investiga 


tions. 

j. Small classes doing activities with 
a real purpose. 

k. Student selling of the courses to 
underclassmen, 

l. Courses in consumer education, in 
cluding all phases of purchasing and 
budgeting. 

Here are the facts from the “above 
normal” group. Does not such a re 
sponse challenge us? Can we not set 
up a richer and better planned program 
to meet the needs of this group? Is it 
not true that in almost every case boys 


and girls are home members? They 
should be, if they are not, in order to 
live happy normal lives. This is really 
the answer for the justification of Home 


Economics in the high school. Is it not 


important for this field to draw the 
brilliant student? He or she must live, 
just the same as the dull or average 
pupil, many times finding it more difh 
cult to adjust to the environment duc 
to his or her high standards 
\s time does not permit careful con 
sideration of each reply, may we con 
dense them all into one big problem 
“How can the home economics curri 
culum be enriched to attract the brilliant 
student?” With this question before us, 
we shall consider three major points for 
discussion: 
1. The techniques used for enriching 
the home economics curriculum 
2 Principles that should be -followed 
in teaching and attracting unusually 
able students, 
3. The instructor 
The techniques for enriching — the 
f 


curriculum are many The number « 
subject fields available may be increased, 


scheduling them for one semester ort 


more. Would you not agree that this 
is one point on which we have fallen 
down? In many schools, home e 

nomics still mean cooking and sewing, 
when really the number of subjects in 
cluded in this field are overwhelming 
Think of just one day around a bu 

happy home; think of one week, sine 
that entails more activity How can 
any home economics instructor confine 
herself to these two ubjec s, regardle 

of how inclusive she may make them 
For example, consider the adolescent, 
especially the girl Interest in one’ 
appearance at this time becomes increa 

ingly important and feat overweight 
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often leads to unwise dieting. Isn’t this 
the time to introduce a scientific course 
in nutrition, carrying along with this 
subject matter, food experiments with 
white rats or guinea pigs? Here the 
brilliant student finds an opportunity to 
be aided by the second technique, name- 
ly, enrichment within the various sub- 
jects. There is just no end to the activi- 
ties within this course. I have personally 
seen a brilliant junior high school boy 
carry on astonishing experiments. His 
interest and enthusiasm were so aroused 
that he decided that he would prepare 
for college and continue his study of nu- 
trition and food chemistry. Providing 
the teacher is alert, this second tech- 
nique leads the “above-normal” student 
into the third, which is a fuller use of 
outside activities. While the dull stu- 
dent is struggling with the required 
work, the average student is doing some 
supplementary reading and the brilliant 
student, with guidance, can be visiting 
experimental laboratories and hospitals 
that specialize in pediatrics, attending 
pertinent lectures outside the school or 
being in the school cafeteria at lunch 
time to check the students’ trays as they 
come down the line, giving correct selec- 
tions a red ticket and unwise choices 
a ticket for a conference with the 
teacher and the student. 


The fourth method is by imtégrating 
the Home Economics program with 
other subjects in the High School. This 
is real fun for all! If the school is 
offering a course in World Culture, why 
shouldn’t your department enter into that 
and consider the foods and customs of 
other peoples? Such a vision would 
attract the brilliant student and develop 
a desire for further research, perhaps 
through travel, later. The last tech- 
nique, neglected more than others, is 
that of enrichment by encouraging crea- 
live expression. The bright student does 
not need much drill. He already has 
discovered and developed  generaliza- 
tions. Now let him use the facts, prin- 
ciples, skills and attitudes he possesses 
to create something new. It is said, 
“He who creates, fashions for himself ;” 
Homemaking, and the hundreds of vo- 
cations leading from it, is full of op- 
portunities to create and the creation 
brings out genuine satisfaction. 


Now for the second major point of 
discussion: Principles that should be fol- 
lowed in teaching and attracting unusu- 
ally able students. It pays well to have 
a class room wholesomely stimulative. 
A few added incentives pay good divi- 
dends. This also aids less able chil- 
dren. Why should the home economics 
room be painted the same color as the 
halls? Right now, can’t you see the 
traditional “school room buff?” Years 
ago the psychology of color was well 
proven in hospitals and sanitariums. 
Why should we be so slow in moving 
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along? In your own home, every room 
isn’t alike! Ask your art instructor to 
help you mix up a lovely restful shade 
—she will enjoy it. Change the wood- 
work, add interesting pieces of pottery 
and pictures, changing them very often. 
Select drapes in good taste; don’t have 
that horrid school green blotter on your 
desk. Always have in your rooms some- 
thing of unusual interest. By this, stu- 
dents will be drawn to your department. 
Once you have drawn them follow up 
with the other principles, namely, gener- 
al discussions and pertinent questions 
and definite conclusions. This makes 
the situation more complex. Raise the 
standards of any of the subjects chosen 
and insist upon them. Routine meth- 
ods, drill and repetition should be used 
only to insure permanent retention. 

With an enriched program set up for 
the brilliant student there are several 
precautions the teacher must heed. The 
load must never be so heavy nor the 
rate of progress so fast that there is 
danger of the individual undermining 
his health. Do not let this student live 
a selfish life, which can be avoided 
if the proper attitudes are taught. Never 
neglect the opportunity to teach the 
student appreciation of the beautiful as 
this in turn will enable him or her to 
enjoy leisure hours that will be theirs 
during childhood and adulthood. 

May we consider now the person who 
is to inspire these brilliant students. 
You know the requirements and char- 
acteristics of the unusual teacher. Each 
one is indeed necessary but do not over- 
look the fact that you are teaching a 
very personal subject and you are not 
a living example of all you teach. Do 
you prove to those with whom you 
come in contact that home economics 
is a vitally functioning field? As you 
discuss the principles of costume design 
and color in relation to the individual’s 
personality, the brilliant student will 
immediately seek your application. Can 
he find it? Have you gained his con- 
fidence? While demonstrating and dis- 
cussing good personal grooming habits, 
do you express in person your profes- 
sion? 

Do you live a full and interesting life 
so that your personality will be enthusi- 
astic, interesting, charming, radiating and 
sympathetic? Have you ever tried play- 
ing badminton, a pipe organ, or going 
deep sea fishing? Have you ever lived 
back from a main city in a foreign coun- 
try and learned the customs of those 
people? Have you ever guided a boat 
through a channel, under a drawbridge, 
and felt the overpowering awe and the 
majesty of it all? Could you possibly 
do any of these without adding some- 
thing to your personality? Don’t miss 
such things. You can not be _ pro- 
ficient in every thing, neither would 
you care to be. But know a little about 


everything and know your subject well, 
Every experience does something to yoy 
—raises you up and makes you a bigger 
Acquire the feeling of self. 
reliance from being well dressed and 
well groomed. Don’t stay too late after 
school. Get out and learn a new sport, 
or walk down a queer side street. Re 
member, subjects can be enriched only 
to the extent of the background of the 
teacher who is doing the teaching. No 
book ever treats a topic exhaustively, 
so be wise in choosing ample material 
and equipment plus your own rich ex- 


person. 


periences. 


Many states now have teacher tenure. 
Do not accept that as your easy rocking 
chair for life. When you have given all 
you have to any institution and living 
there becomes a matter of routine, it is 
time for you to move along, for the 
advancement of both the school and you. 
Maybe now you are not satisfactory or 
satisfied in your present position. Tenure 
prevents your being asked to leave. Sure- 
ly you can sense such a situation from 
the principal and the school board mem- 
bers. When you no longer have the full 
support of that group, things start go- 
Lay the cards on the 
table, face up, talk it over with the 
one who should meet you squarely. May- 
be you owe yourself a change anyway. 
All of these situations affect you and 
so, recall the answers from the bDril- 
liant students regarding the teacher's 


ing backwards. 


personality. Have 
than school room teaching. 


friend and a wise counselor. 


After we have done our share to at- 
tract this group, there still might be 
one hindrance to the brilliant student's 
enrolling in the home economics classes 
—that of college requirements. Prac- 
tically every brilliant academic student 
said there was a lack of time for any 
home economics participation due to 
the heavy schedule being carried to 


meet college entrance examinations. 


Very few colleges offer credit for any 
work done in home economics. Do you 
not sincerely believe that the day is not 
far off when colleges will realize the 
importance of this “everyday living” 


subject and give credit for successfully 
completed courses in this field? Can we 
not play an important part in the de- 
velopment of the whole personality, in- 
cluding the mental, physical, emotional 
and social growth? Is it not the well 
balanced, whole personality that truly 
succeeds after college? So let us con- 
tinue to raise our standards in order 
that this fine group of brilliant boys and 
girls will seek guidance and _ learning 
from the field of home economics. 
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experiences — other 
See home 
economics from the commercial, social, 
and medical point of view as well as the 
educational side. With a background of 
this sort, the brilliant student is at- 
tracted to you and soon finds in you a 
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Two general views of the First Na- 
tional Rural Arts Exhibition held un- 
der the auspices of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Creative Ability Finds Its Way 

you, 

y or 

nure 

ure- By Caroline B. Sherman 

rom U. S. Department of Agriculture 

em- Washington, D. C. 

full REATIVE ability exists in each dried apples of interesting texture and 

go- he of us to some degree. In many color go out to many states. When the 

the it is deep buried so that it seldom or dolls have been exhibited in other areas, 

the never finds its chance. In others it is so In New Hampshire, aided by a re- many handicrafters have inquired espe- 

ay- urgent that although both time and tired librarian who hunts out Scandi- cially about the material that renders the 

ray. materials are lacking, it yet finds its way navian designs that are then modified faces so expressive and unusual. 

and to concrete expression—to making things to suggest local conditions, the rural Whittlings and carvings by men and 

ril- of use or beauty. citizens near the White Mountains women, boys and girls, in many isolated 

T's We usually elitenke that only those who make gay mittens, gloves, caps and places, and especially in our Southern 

her have the makings of a genuine artist will scarfs. Ski champions of the State, and Highlands compare favorably with 

me manage to break all barriers in an effort local college and university symbols, are European work b:ought back as treas- 

ial, to express themselves creatively. But used in the designs. These articles sell ures by our travellers. Creches and re- 

he this is far from true. Those who know rapidly for winter sports and for col- ligious figures made with rural sim 

of where to find them can show you objects lege wear at good prices and are difficult plicity have an appeal that more sophis~ 

at- of genuine art that have been made in to distinguish from the popular and ex- ticated rep:esentations do not exert. 

a remote rural places with the simplest pensive imported apparel. Animals of the forests, fields, and barn 
tools and with local materials. From the Wenatchee Valley of Wash- yards, and rural human figures, are 

te Difficulties overcome add to the inter- ington State, famed for its big apples, reproduced with fidelity by one or two 

be est of the final craftsmanship and some- Indian dolls whose faces are made from simple tools. 

t's times to its perfections. A former in- 

: ogra rorbegnae nage wong to Creche, Kentucky fireside and puppets all made from cornstalks. 

nt old pieces of cloth and a bent nail, is 

ly now making hooked wall tapestries for 

10 which she receives from $5) to $150. 

0 They are known for their beauty of 

S. color combinations as well as for ex- 

y pert workmanship. Some of them have 

u been bought by well-known artists and 

t have been exhibited nationally. Another 

€ woman, whose hooked rugs are good but 


not superlative, has a story that means 
y just as much to her. She was strong 
and well but the only way she had to 
support a sick husband and several chil- 
dren was by cutting railroad ties and 
hauling them to market 12 miles away. 
Under the leadership of a local group 
she learned to make the rugs that now 
allow her to support her family in their 
meager way while living at home and 
creating these attractive products for 
which the local unit has found a good 
outlet. 
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The simply carved creches and religious figures have cn <cppeal 
that more sophisticated representations do not exert. 


A few years ago a school boy of Utah, 
not a bad boy, played truant so often 
that a real investigation was necessary. 
The truant officer followed him one day 
to a mountain shack. There he was 
found surrounded by dozens of animals 
carved with spirit and finish from the 
local woods. His work was done only 
by a knife, a gouge, and a piece of sand- 
paper. Fortunately the officer was an 
understanding man. He suggested that 
the school hold an exhibit of these carv- 
ings for other students and visitors, and 
the boy was asked to explain his meth- 
ods of work. Other schools repeated 
the performance. His studies were al- 
tered to fit these discovered aptitudes, 
he finished grammar and high school, 
and some of his animals are now used 
by Allen Eaton of the Russell Sage 
Foundation in his work among handi- 
crafters everywhere. 

Stories of the educational, social, and 
therapeutic values of rural handicrafts 
worked out as a result of compelling cre- 
ative ability could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. Friendships and contacts are 
made and horizons are widened. The 
joy of doing a well nigh perfect thing, 
pride in traditional and family practices 
and lore, and the development of indi- 
vidual skills, all have a vital part in the 
satisfaction that comes through such 
work, 

All honor to the isolated leaders of 
rural groups here and there throughout 
the country who are working to encour- 
age these crafts and keep them alive. 
Those who come under the influence of 
these leaders and learn how to perfect 
their abilities and designs are indeed 
fortunate. For these leaders are usually 
careful to develop what they find rather 
than to introduce new ways. But al- 
though they remember that the develop- 
ment of creative ability and initiative is 
vitally important, they realize that the 
small money income brought in is usually 
even more necessary. 

There are many encouraging signs. 
The State of New Hampshire has ap- 
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propriated money to develop_ rural 
handicrafts and some experienced lead- 
ers are also. giving 
volunteer aid in carr-- 
ing out the provisions 
of the law. Connecti- 
cut has a society ac- 
tively at work th. ough- 
out the State. Many 
of the centers in the 
Southern Highlands are 
well known, as_ those 
Asheville, 
Penland, and Pleasant 
Hill. The National Park 
Service and other na- 


at Berea, 


tional agencies are now 
giving active encour- 
agement and helping to 
develop outlets and the 
Federal Government re- 
cently sponsored the 
first national exhibition 
of rural arts in Wash- 
ington, which was a 


success from every viewpoint. 


Joy Benton’s wall-hangings live up to 
her name in blend of color, beauty of 
design, and suggestion of perspective. 
She began work 10 years ago with a few 
odd bits of cloth and a bent nail. 


Competition trom mass_ production 
presses hard on creative workers and 
their individualistic arts. Leaders who 
have helped to revive and perpetuate the 
handicrafts are banding together for co- 
operative protection, improvement, and 
marketing. Three cooperative shops have 
been placed at points—at 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, at 
the Norris Dam, and at Asheville. They 
believe that centralized displays, attract- 


strategic 


ing thousands of visitors in large cities, 
even though the objects may not be of. 
fered for sale, is one of the ways to 
bring makers and buyers together and 
establish the bond of interest and under- 
standing that is increasingly necessary 
if the creative ability of our people is 
to be encouraged in a machine age. 


An institute for consumer education 
has been established at Stephens Col- 


One of several hundreds of carved animals which ex- 
plained the truancy of a boy who had a poorly adjusted 


school course. 


lege in Missouri with Dr. John M. Cas- 
sels, now a professor in the graduate 
School of Business Administration at 
Harvard, as its head. The plan is to 
make this a national center for research 
and education in consumer problems. 
The plan includes fact-finding studies, 
the development of printed material, the 
organization of a comprehensive library, 
and development of consumer programs 
over the radio, by means of motion pic- 
tures, conferences, magazines, etc. 
This is financed by a million dollar 
grant from the Alfred T. Sloan Founda- 
tion, An article about this plan in Ad- 
vertising Age for February 21, 1938, 
says “Stephens was chosen because of its 
central location and because it is said to 
be the only college whose entire pro- 
gram is constructed about the problems 
of the consumer. For the past two 
decades the college has been refashion- 
ing its curriculum in terms of the prob- 
lems that modern women face in their 


everyday lives.” 
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T seems to me that when we buy 
| food we are assuming two re- 
sponsibilities; first, the setting of our 
table to provide health, strength and 
energy for the members of our family; 
and second, the preparation of an 
opportunity for the family to meet to- 
gether to enjoy a period of social re- 
laxation and to share the day’s experi- 
ences. No other point of contact in 
family life experiences yields quite the 
same social value. Food expresses 
hospitality—when the average hostess 
thinks of entertaining, she concerns 
herself not particularly with what she 
will say to her guests or with whether 
they will play four or five suit bridge 
but usually with—‘what shall I feed 
them?” The meal itself may set the 
stage for an entertainment as it does 
for a dinner party, or it may top off 
an evening’s visit or an afternoon chat. 
So when the hostess buys food, she is 
paying for an opportunity to provide 
her family and friends with a social 
amenity emphasizing friendliness and 
hospitality. 

Food costs represent the highest per- 
centage share of the ordinary house- 
hold budget. We ought therefore to 
receive the greatest retutn on our 
money proportionately at this point. 
So perhaps the first and most important 
item for which we pay is raw material 
which can be transformed into strong 
healthy bodies. We do know that the 
length of life is increasing since we 
have paid more attention to the science 
of eating along with the science of liv- 
ing in general. Is this not then one of 
the things we are paying for through 
the purchase of food which will give 
us maximum food value? Of course 
we cannot blame the grocer for a lack 
of vitamin content in our spinach if 
we do not prepare the spinach in a 
way to preserve the vitamin content. 
That may be beside the point, but 
nevertheless we want to know that that 
vitamin content is there when we take 
the spinach from the store where it has 
been cared for properly to preserve this 
important food element. 

We pay then for fresh foods, full 
of their original food values. At the 
same time we pay the storekeeper for 
the risk he takes in keeping us supplied 
with fresh food which we may or may 

From talk given at Forum, “‘What’s Behind 
the Cost of Living,’ sponsored by the Adver- 
tising Women of New York, Inc., April, 1938. 
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What We Pay For When We Buy Food 





By Freda J. Gerwin Winning 


Assistant Professor of Education 
New York University 


not choose to select on a given day. I 
am thinking particularly of the risk a 
grocer must take on fresh vegetables 
and fruits. He orders a crate of berries 
for Monday. Not everyone in the 
neigbhorhood wants berries on Monday 
but perhaps Mrs. Housewife seeing the 
berries on Monday decides that a 
strawberry shortcake on Tuesday would 
be just the thing. Likely she doesn’t 
buy her berries on Monday and store 
them until she uses them on Tuesday 
but she lets her grocer provide storage 
space to keep them, as well as letting 
him run the risk that some of the ber- 
ries will not be as perfect on Tuesday 
as they were on Monday. Neverthe- 
less when she goes to buy berries on 
Tuesday and insists on seeing the bot- 
tom layer in the basket she will expect 
a perfect basket; but she must also 
expect to pay for the risk, the storage 
and the “picking over” which was 
necessary. 

Most modern homes do not provide 
storage space for keeping a barrel of 
potatoes, a barrel or two of apples, a 
barrel of sugar, a winter’s supply of 
canned goods, etc., on their shelves. 
Instead we expect the corner grocer 
to keep this supply for us. When we 
want it, we buy five pounds of sugar 
or three pounds of apples or potatoes 
at a time. We have shifted the re- 
sponsiiblity of food storage out of the 
home onto someone else. When we put 
a car in storage we expect to pay for 
storage. Why should we not expect 
to pay for it with food? 

We want variety—should we not pay 
for it? We expect again in an age of 
great choice to be able to select from 
a wide variety of foods—not only as 
to kinds, but also as to sizes of con- 
tainers with canned or packaged goods. 
Someone must bear the risk involved 
in stocking this variety. 

We pay for brands and quality or 
grade of food. Along with this goes 
labeling. Someone must determine 
which are Grade A eggs, how much 
and whether certain canned goods fall 
“below United States Standards.” The 
housewife in question may not take the 
time to read the labels on her packaged 
foods, but if she does and interprets 
intelligently, making her choice from 
those which give her the most food 
value for her money, inferior grades 
and goods which appear in the optical 
illusion package (all box and _ little 
food!) would tend to disappear. He 


who reads may learn. So with our 
labels we pay for protection against 
inferior goods. 

Packaging and processing of foods 
takes time, energy, scientific study and 
procedure. Yet we know that we have 
come to look upon bread, cakes, etc., 
wrapped in cellophane or waxed paper, 
as a means of insuring sanitation and 
cleanliness. To be sure much of such 
wrapping is done by machine but even 
so, machines can’t go on forever un- 
helped by human beings. Buying 
bread, for example, is no longer looked 
upon as a mark of a careless or un- 
interested housekeeper; neither is the 
purchase of canned soups. How many 
of us would be willing to bake a loaf 
of bread for ten cents or prepare a 
tureen of soup for a similar price? 
Here too we have shifted a service 
from the home to the outside, but have 
we a right to expect uniform products 
week after week without paying for 
them? 

Recent studies on the cost of foods 
show us that fresh fruits and vegetables 
are down twenty-seven per cent this 
year over last. A year ago prices were 
affected by the drought. The freeze in 
California lowered the available supply 
of oranges, making their price go 
higher. This is the old and fundamental 
economic law of supply and demand. 
Egg prices are down nine per cent, 
compared with a year ago and sixteen 
per cent compared with two years ago 
At any rate, we seem to have to pay 
for the whims of nature in droughts 


and freezes and in the whims of hen 
and housewives! : 

We may choose a store to suit our 
personality; it may be the quiet, re 
fined store where order and courtesy 
reign or it may be a noisy, confused 
type of store. It may be cash and carry 
or the kind which invites charge ac 
counts and where the customer who 
pays his bills must finally pay not only 
for this extra service but also for the 
bad debts of others. Before we make 
our purchase we expect the store to 
send us leaflets on the weekly spe 
cials, to carry goods bearing nationally 
known labels, and in general we seem 
to expect advertising as a part of the 
normal method of selling. Someone 
must pay for it. After we make our 
purchase we want it delivered “right 
away!” And who should pay for this 
speedy efficient service? Delivery serv 


(Continued on page 326) 
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Pueblo and Apache girls standing in front 
of the hogan which we used as ‘‘our house’’. 


: ew Wingate Vocational High 
School, located within a_ few 
miles of the Navajo Reservation, is 
considered a reservation Indian board- 
ing school. The student body consists 
principally of Navajo Indians, but in 
the school are found quite a few students 
of other tribes. The general program 
consists of half-day vocational work and 
half-day academic work. 

In addition to the several laboratories 
where the girls are given training in 
homemaking there are three hogans, or 
buildings of the type used as Navajo 
homes, where application of homemak- 
ing principles may be made. These three 
hogans range in type from the most 
primitive to one typical of an_ ideal 
Navajo home. The simplest hogan, 
built of rough logs plastered together 
with adobe, is a one-room, hexagon- 
shaped structure. It has a dirt floor 
and is ventilated by means of a large 
opening in the center of the roof. The 
second hogan, built of peeled and hewn 
logs plastered together with adobe, has 
one large room and a tiny adjoining 
kitchenette; it has windows, screens, 
and a rock floor. The third hogan 
has two large rooms joined by a small 
hall. It is made of rocks and has win- 
dows, screens, and a concrete floor. This 
hogan is used as a homemaking la- 
boratory for girls in the seventh grade 
and below; before this year the two 
simpler ones had been little used. 

The homemaking schedule in’ our 
school for the 1937-38 term was so 
arranged that the ninth grade girls 
would be in class twice a week for a 
half day at a time. This class con- 
sisted of Navajo girls who live in 
hogans, Pueblo girls who live in pueblo 
homes, and Apache girls who live in 
tents, wickiups, or one-room homes. 
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Also, there were several girls who were 
at least half white or Spanish and who 
live in small simple homes. As is 
readily seen, such a heterogeneous group 
presented a challenge in planning a 
homemaking program which would 
meet the needs of all the girls. We 
decided to adapt to our needs the two 
small hogans which were not in use, 
the primitive one to be used by girls 
living in homes of this or a_ similar 
type, and the other one to be our “house” 
and to be occupied by girls living in 
pueblos or houses of one or more rooms. 
It was only in the shape of the room 
that this hogan differed greatly from 
others of the same size. 

The girls discussed their home con- 
ditions and decided upon a_ division 
of the class into two groups or “fami- 


Indian Homemakers 


By Jessie O’Quinn 
Wingate Vocational High School 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico 


Training Future 


and each girl was to live in the 
home most nearly like her own. Con- 
sequently each soon found herself work- 
ing happily in a homelike environment 
where she could learn the type of 
homemaking which she could use when 
she goes home this summer. The girls 
set themselves at once to the task of 
making their homes livable. 


lies,” 


There was nothing particularly un- 
usual about the furnishings of the 
“house” when it is ready for use; they 
were typical of those in any home where 
expense is a paramount issue. In the 
kitchen were an_ inexpensive cook 
stove, cabinets made of boxes, tight 
cans for food containers, and other im- 
provised equipment. The large room 
was previously equipped with a double 
bed which hung against the wall when 
not in use, and a dining table that 
could be folded parallel to the wall, thus 
giving the maximum amount of space 
for the family during the day. Chairs 
made from barrels, and cabinets, a 
table, and some stools made from boxes 
completed the furniture of this room. 
The addition of colorful print curtains 
and a spread to cover the bed while 
hanging made an attractive room of it. 


An outdoor laundry lesson where we followed local 
home conditions with ‘‘modern methods’”’ in efficiency! 
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The fitting up of the hogan for family 
life required more ingenuity and plan- 
ning, but the final results were quite 
satisfying. It was desired to keep all 
facilities within the level of the aver- 
age Navajo home and yet to make pos- 
sible sanitation, convenience, and 
privacy. 

It is customary in such a home to 
have a fire on the floor in the center 
of the room, just beneath the opening; 
this is used to heat the hogan and 
cook the food. The girls, however, 
said that even an improvised stove was 
better; so they looked around for 
something from which to make one. A 
large iron oil barrel was found and taken 
to the boys in the blacksmith shop who 
cut a large opening in one side and a 
round hole in the top. This was placed 
in the middle of the room; large cans 
were cut at both ends, wired together 
and then attached to the hole in the 
top of the barrel, thus forming a pipe 
which extended through the opening in 
the hogan. For sitting upon the floor 
and for beds, sheepskins were procured. 
A table which stood about ten inches 
from the floor, had been previously 
made, and upon this we served our 
meals. This arrangement enabled the 
family to sit upon sheepskins and yet 
to keep the food off the floor. Large 
boards nailed to the top of a tall box 
provided a work table for use in pre- 
paring the food; and four orange crates, 
some oilcloth, and glue were used to 
make an attractive cabinet which we 
tightly curtained to keep out the flies 
and as much dust as possible. 

A box with a hinged lid was lined 
inside with newspapers and served con- 
veniently as a chest for storing clothes 
or other things. At one side of the 
room a pole was hung by wires from 
the ceiling and this gave a convenient 


ba oe 


Navajo girls in native costume standing in front of the dirt hogan. 


hanging arrangement for clothing and 
sheepskins when not in use. Across 
one corner of the hogan, a large cur- 
tain made from burlap bags was hung 
so that it could be drawn out to pro- 
vide privacy for bathing and dress- 
ing. With dishes, cooking utensils, kero- 
sene lamps, a lantern, towels, and similar 
things we were ready to begin our rou- 
tine of family life. 

The next problem of the girls was to 
prepare as much of the winter's supply 
of food as possible. A large box of 
sand was procured; in it were stored 
cabbages, turnips, onions, carrots, and 
the vegetables raised at most 
They dried tur 


squash 
of the girls’ homes. 
nip greens just as wild spinach found 
near many Navajo homes may be dried 
Corn and meat were dried, much stress 
being placed upon the use of the home 
made screen cupboards to keep the flies 
away from the food. This was neces 
sary as the customary Indian method 
is to leave food exposed while it is 
drying. Tomatoes were canned, and 
jelly and pickles were made. The idea 
of canning over an open fire was of 
great interest to the girls; some of 


them even planned to can peaches and 


Preparing the winter food supply in an outdoor lesson on canning and drying 
fruit and vegetables. 
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other fruits in that way this summer 
Each family divided itself into three 
groups for class activities, thus giving 
six working groups of from three to 
five girls each, the duties to change 
each month. In or near each home the 
three groups engaged in the activities of 
a normal family One prepared and 
served a simple meal to the whole fam 
ily; one group laundered, washed the 
sheepskins when necessary, mended, 
pieced quilts, and did other special jobs 
to be found in a home The third 
group sewed for themselves or upon 
things needed for the home; children’s 
clothes—from patterns cut free-hand 
were made from army underwear, the 
only relief clothing available for In- 
dians. The girls who were preparing 
the meals over the campfire were the 
most enthusiastic because to their sur 
prise, they found that a complete and 
tasty meal could be cooked with the 
Indian 


simple facilities at hand. The 


food custom of rarely serving more 
than one or two foods at a time leaves 
the girls with little knowledge of how 
to manage a number of foods at once. 

Advantage was taken of the oppor 
tunity to teach home care of the sick 
as part of a normal family situation 
The girls were told that anyone who 
was not feeling well and preferred to 
rest rather than to work could undress, 
go to bed, and be our patient for the 
day Various illnesses were pretended 
to enlarge upon the experiences in car 
ing for a sick person. The study was 
not made from a medical point of view 
but rather from that of sanitation, com 
fort of the patient, protection for the 
rest of the family, and correct food 


Bathing, preparation of trays, improvis 


ing equipment tor care ol the patient, 

and similar procedure Ss were practiced 
The size of the class necessitated 

the closing of the hogans and return 


ing to the regular home economics de 


partment during the winter months, 
when the weather prevented laundering 
and other activities from being carried 
on outside. Several projects, however, 
were done as a conclusion to the course 
\ sheep was butchered and used Navajo 
fashion for an outdoor supper. Later 


(Continued on page 328) 
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Patchwork Quilts 


Spell Romance 
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By Harriet Morgan Fyler i. 
same 
the s 
possi 
scrap! 
blues, pinks and yellows, the brighter Su 
the better—were all used together, but 
so artistically blended that the result 
was not unlike a well planned flower gar- 
den. Real India chintzes and high-priced 
French calicoes—famous for their color 


Chicago, IIlinois 


The coverlet and weaving room in the Chicago Historical 
Society, contains several examples of interesting old quilts. Can 
you identify the two tulip patterns quilts; the appliqued pine- 
apple quilt, with its festoons of ribbons; the ‘‘Gray goose” or 
“flying bat’’, because the patches appear almost black, quilt; 
the garden leaf quilt? They are all shown and in addition 
several variations of the famous star pattern and diamond 


Strip 
know 
other 


was 








pattern. 


HERE is perhaps no more faithful 
record of bygone days in America 
than patchwork quilts, both because they 
represent a craft practiced exclusively in 
the home for more than two centuries 
and because their designers gave them 
symbolic meaning. There never was a 
quilt pieced that did not bear a name, 
and these names are vividly significant. 
Quilt names tell the story of both the 
inner and outer life of many generations 
of American womanhood. 
Vatchwork 


homely things of life that surround us 


quilts are among the 
as we grow up and become so much a 
part of everyday existence that we never 
think of Quilts did 


have a beginning even though the origin 


their beginning. 


is shrouded in mystery. The patchwork 
quilt as we know it today is the result 
the oldest 
of decorative needlework, patchwork 


of combining two of forms 


the art of piecing together fabrics of 


various kinds and colors or laying 


patches of one kind upon another, and 
fastening to- 


quilting—the method of 


gether layers of cloths in such a man- 
ner as to secure firmly the loose mate- 
rials uniformly spread between them. 

that has been 
known and practiced ever since the first 


Patchwork is an art 
woven cloth wore out in spots. Positive 
proof of the existence of patchwork in 
Egypt at a very early period is found 
on a robe belonging to an early sov- 
ereign. This article of apparel was of 
linen and, in general design resembled a 
modern apron. It was richly ornamented 
in front with lions’ heads and other de- 
The 
their 
They were 
familiar with dyes and the use of mor- 
dants. The ability of the Egyptians to 
have a variety of colors for use in their 


vices of colored leather. ancient 


Egyptians were noted for linen, 


cotton and woolen cloths. 


patchworks contributed their 
And since they lived in an at- 
mosphere of brilliant with ever- 


shining sun, the bluest of skies, and the 


much to 
beauty. 


color, 
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purple glow of the desert always before 
them, it is not surprising that they made 
uch colorful designs with their patches. 
@atchwork used by the ancient 
Egyptians for their clothes, wall decora- 


Was 


tion, draperies and furniture. 

Tracing the origin of quilting, we find 
that under their heavy armor, the knights 
of the middle ages wore quilted jackets, 
to protect their bodies. Such a garment 
was called gambeson. 

The cloaks and banners of the Cru- 
with elaborate de- 
From the time of the Crusades, 


sades were quilted 
signs. 
the twin arts—quilting and patchwork 
became more and more conspicuous in 
the needlecraft of western Europe. 
both 
quilting and patchwork was made during 


Great progress in the arts of 
the middle ages in Spain when Spanish 
women came in contact with the Moors 
and learned the best of their art. Dur- 
ing the reign of King Philip II, 1537- 
1593, the grandees of the Spanish court 
wore beautiful garments, rich with patch- 
From 1545 to 1620, 


sometimes called the “Spanish Bombast 
I 


work and quilting. 


Period,” quilting was used on some of 
Many of the skirts 
were quilted and embroidered in gold. 
During the 


the finest costumes. 


eighteenth 
work for the 


seventeenth and 


centuries pieced patch 
making of bedding appears in European 
peasant homes. But in no country has 
quilted bed-clothing developed to such a 
characteristic art as in America. 

into 


were in 


The date of the quilt’s advent 
Quilts 


such general use that the early writers 


America is unknown. 
of family life in the colonies neglected 
to mention them. In the rigorous climate 
of bleak New England there was a 
great need of warm clothing and _ bed- 
ding, and the spare moments of the 
housekeeper were occupied in increas- 
ing her supply of quilted bedding. 
One is impressed always by the bold 
these early 


combinations of color of 


patchwork quilts. Reds, greens, purples, 


and firm, unyielding fiber strength, are 
found in these quilts. The color, fabric 
and pattern of these early quilts appear 
to be a protest against the sombre garb 
and circumspect life of the early pioneer 
women. 

As the pioneers pushed back the fron- 
tier, venturing deeper and deeper into 
the hinterland, the quilt moved on, still 
feeding woman’s hunger for _ beauty. 
From Connecticut to Western Reserve, 
from Virginia to Kentucky, on to TIIli- 
nois and Kansas, over the Old Santa Fe 
and Oregon trails until finally the last 
barriers of the Sierras had been cross- 
ed, trekked the pioneer woman and with 
her went the bed quilt. 

These pioneer women reveled in intri- 
cate and difficult patchwork; they eager- 
ly exchanged patterns with cne another, 
they talked over the designs and pon- 
dered what new combinations to make. 
To sit down with a paper and pencil and 
try to figure out how to cut a square 
of cloth 
when joined together will 
fectly matched star of a definitely desir-~ 


into eight diamonds which, 


form a per- 
able size, is a task that a modern girl 
just out of college may well hesitate to 
undertake. But great, great-grandmother 
did not waste time bothering her head 
over such a simple problem. 

American quilts definitely _ reflect 
various economic and social periods. In 
Colonial days when every bit of cloth 
was brought from Europe in sailing ves- 
sels at almost prohibitive cost each scrap 
left from the cutting of clothing was 
worth as much as its equivalent in the 
garment itself. Thus the “crazy-patch” 
fitted irregularly together so that not a 
thread of the valuable material 
wasted, came into being. 


was 


The original shapeless scraps of the 
crazy quilt pattern were early trimmed 
into uniform patches and came’ to be the 
“Hit an’ Miss” pattern. In the mak 
ing of the Hit an’ Miss quilt went tiny 
bits of cloth, all cut the same size and 
together without 
Then came the 


though sewed 


any attempt at pattern. 


shape 
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“Roman Stripe,” constructed by 
sewing all the light patches 
into strips and all the dark 
patches into strips, and then al- 
ternating the two. Sometimes 
the strips were shaded light, 
medium and dark, if the maker 
possessed calicoes in sufficient 
variety. Roman stripe patches 
were cut rectangular, all the 
same length but not necessarily 
the same width, which made it 
possible to use even very narrow 
scraps of cloth. 

Such quilts as the 
Stripe” and “Hit an’ Miss” are 


“Roman 


known as one-patch quilts. An- 
other popular one-patch quilt 
was “The Brick Wall,” the 
strips of which were made of 
varicolored patches of alternat- 
ing light and dark shades. 
These strips were then sewed 
together in such a way that the 
vertical seams between the 
patches were each centered with 
respect to the patches above and 
below, brick wall fashion. The 
“Honeycomb,” also a one patch quilt, 
was made of hexagon patches sewed to- 
gether without any attempt at color 
arrangement. 

After the one-patch quilts came the 
two-patch quilts. A square or rectangle 
piece of cloth was cut diagonally in half. 
“Birds in the Air,” “Tree Everlasting,” 
“Herringbone” and “Arrowheads” are 
representative patterns. They were made 
up in two sharply contrasting colors in 
five inch squares set together with ten 
inch strips of material. 

Three-patch quilts were made of three 
differently colored oblong patches, set 
together with cross bars of solid color. 
Four-patch quilts were made of four 
different colored patches. “Streak of 
Lightning,” “Zig-Zag” and “Rail” pat- 
terns are typical of four-patch quilts. 

One favorite and very old four-patch 
pattern is variously known as the “Wind- 
mill,” “Water Wheel,” “Mill Wheel” and 
“Water Mill.” It was made by cutting 
the four squares of a light four-patch 
and those of a dark four-patch diago- 
nally across, then combining the result- 
ing triangles in an alternating color ar- 
rangement. 

The quilt patch most widely used after 
the square and triangle was the diamond. 
The diamond was an especial favorite 
in New England for use in making “best 
quilts.” The most easily cut, and there- 
fore best known, diamond patch is that 
which eight 
diamonds. 
Le Moyne” or “Lemon Star.” 
the earliest pieced diamond quilts is a 
combination of diamonds and squares 
known as “Patience Corners.” 

In patchwork the diamond produced a 
number of patterns exclusively the quilt’s 
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A beautiful example of very fine quilting made by Betsy 
Caufield, of New London, Conn., in 1810 at the age of 
(From the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute 


of Arts and Science.) 


own that were at once floral and geo- 
metrical. The favorites of the geo- 
metrical flowers are the lily and tulip 
design. The lily design acquired eight 
different names in its migration from 
In northern New Eng- 
land, the pattern was known as “The 
Wood Lily,” in southern New England, 
“The Meadow Lily,” in Pennsylvania, 
“The Tiger Lily.” It was called “The 
North Carolina Lily” all through the 
south except in Kentucky and Tennessee 
where it was known as “The Mountain 
Lily.” In Ohio, Indiana and Illinois it 
was named for “The Fire Lily,” a 
beautiful, tall weed, bearing five flaming 
scarlet bells, which farmers have never 
quite succeeded in eradicating from the 
fields. “The Prairie Lily” was the name 
used west of the Mississippi and “The 
Mariposa Lily” beyond the Sierras. 

The most elaborate of all patchwork 
patterns was the “Rising Sun.” It was 
natural for women who every morn- 
ing viewed nature’s most glorious spec- 
tacle to create a “Rising Sun” pattern. 
No mere photograph can do a “Rising 
Sun” quilt justice. It is a triumph of 
design and is so difficult of execution 
that only the most expert quilt workers 
attempted it. A “Rising Sun” was 
post graduate work and consequently 
is one of the rarest and most valuable 
of quilts. 

In America, applique before 1750 was 
not associated with quilts to any great 
extent. The earliest applique quilts were 
“All-over” designs. The background of 
white cotton or linen on which the col- 
ored patches were to be appliqued was 
fashioned the desired size in the first 


instance. The work was then begun in 


the center and proceeded outward to the 





corners and border, making a 
most awkward lapful. The thre« 
oldest applique patterns are 
known as “The Garden,” “Birds 
ot Paradise” and “The Horn of 
Plenty.” 

The garden design was to ap- 
plique what a “Rising Sun” was 
to pieced patchwork, each the 
acme of its branch of art. Ap- 
plique is unlike piecing in that it 
offers more possibilities of di- 
versification and embellishment 
It has 


mathematical rigidity of the geo- 


little or none of the 


metrical design. For the “Ris- 
ing Sun,” as for all pieced quilts 
there was a set pattern. For the 
“Garden” there was no actual 
pattern but rather an idea. No 
alike, 


though all have certain charac 


two “Garden” quilts are 


teristics in common, like Aubus 
son carpets, which they greatly 
resemble in general design. All 
show a center medallion, which 
itself may vary in plan and 
size and may or may not be 
other 


surrounded with a wreath or 


embellishments. Flowers are the pre- 
dominating motif of a “Garden” quilt, 
but birds, festoons of ribbons, or ropes, 
baskets, cornucopias and fruits were 
sometimes introduced. 

During the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, applique quilts were con- 
structed from four blocks—one yard 
square—on which was appliqued the de- 
sign. Of these quilts, “Garden Leaf,” 
Pink,” Feather,” 

Daisy” and Rose ot 


“Princess 
“The 
Sharon” are representative. 
The name “The Rose of Sharon” was 
taken from that most passionately ex- 
alted love lyric of all time “The song of 


“Spice 
“Meadow 


songs” which is Solomon's. “The Rose 
of Sharon” was most often used of all 
applique patterns for the bride’s quilt 
So the name surely was chosen, not only 
for its own poetic beauty, but also out 
of an appreciative understanding of the 
age old poem which recounts the story 
of the very human love of a man and a 
woman. 

Every dower chest had to have at least 
a dozen quilts ready for the frame and 
finishing but it was not until there were 
“serious intentions” that the very best 
quilt, the “bride’s quilt” was started. 
“Bride Quilts” were especially beautiful 
as evidenced by those seen in museums 
and private collections. After a girl had 
pieced twelve quilts she knew just what 
she wanted to make her “bride’s quilt” 
like. There were quilts in her own home 
and in the houses of all the neighbors 
as well as wherever she visited, so that 
she could consider in her heart of hearts 
any number of patterns until the time 
for her to begin her own bride’s quilt. 


(Continued on page 328) 
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The N.E. A. in New York City 


Freda J. Gerwin Winning president of 
Department of Home Economics, National 
Education Association. 


“SHE Department of Home _ Eco- 
‘T nomics, National Education As30- 
ciation, had its semi-annual meeting in 
New York City during the annual con 
vention of the Association, June 26 to 
30. 

The program was planned around 
three main topics: 

1. Readjustments in the teaching of 
home economics to meet the needs 
of brilliant, non-academic and 
other groups. 

The role of home economics in de- 
veloping effective citizenship on 
various age levels. 

The contribution of home econom 
ics to effective citizenship. 

Each of the three sessions was given 
over to a discussion of one of the main 
topics. On Monday, Mabel Ewing, Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics at Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania, spoke on “What 
Type of Home Economics Program 
Would Attract the Brilliant Student,” 
and gave in considerable detail the re- 
sults of a course she has worked out 
and given successfully in the high school 
at Swarthmore. This paper is published 
on page 303. 

At the same session Elise Martens, 
Senior Specialist in the Education of 
Exceptional Children, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
told of the work being done in planning 
programs in home economics for mem- 
tally handicapped pupils. This paper 
will be published in the September num- 
ber of Practical Home EcoNomics, so 
will only be reported very briefly here 

Miss Martens said that in planning 
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any home economics program there is 
definitely a need for adapting the cur- 
riculum to suit the needs of all deviates 
in the group. Research shows that 60% 
of all children from 14 to 17 years of 
age who are in_ school are not 
academically minded and are bored by 
attempts to teach them “intellectual pur- 
suits.” Last year the Office of Educa- 
tion (U. S. Dept. of Interior) made a 
study of mentally retarded groups in 
50 cities which tended to show that 
secondary schools must give those men- 
tally retarded pupils of junior or senior 
high school age some subjects they can 
use—“real, honest-to-goodness, every- 
day living subjects.’”” Home economics is 
particularly suited to such groups. The 
questions discussed by Miss Martens 
were, briefly: 

1.When should work in home eco- 
nomics be given to mentally handi- 
capped? For girl, all the time and 
every year she is in secondary school. 
For boy, perhaps just before he is 16, 
for one year. 

2. Type of program? Must be prac- 
tical work entirely for mentally retarded, 
as they have no ability for creative 
work or theory. Activity program is 
what they need, with demonstration 
work in altering clothes, pressing, clean- 
ing, etc. Plain and simple equipment 
should be provided for that is what 
they know and use in their own homes. 

3. Who shall give this type of work? 
Not a very envious job, but a very 
worthwhile one. Study made by Journal 
of Home Economics in 1931 showed 
that in about half the — cases, 
the home economics teacher taught 
mentally retarded pupils and in rest 
teachers of special subjects taught home 
economics. It must be taught by one 
who is sympathetic, understanding of the 
standards suited to students ability and 
should be the province of the home 
economics teacher, with the cooperation 
of teachers of special subjects. 

4. What related offerings can be made? 
Training for work in cafeteria, good 
laundry workers, good manicure work, 
child care for wages, nurse maid course. 
In one school this last has been done 
very successfully—course includes laun- 
dry, child care, nursing, general house- 
work. Education for handicapped be- 
longs to teachers and administrators 
alike, and offers a challenge to all, for 
retarded children are in secondary 
school to stay. 

The discussion following this program 
brought out the fact that in Baltimore, 
students with an I.Q. of below 80 are 
called an “occupational group” and are 
carrying on a carefully worked out pro- 


gram of homemaking The question 


was raised as to whether pupils of junior 
high school age should be kept in special 
groups or be put with pupils his own 
age. Miss Martens urged that the psy- 
chological effect of being with his own 
age group must be taken into consid- 
eration, even though the pupil may be 
carrying a special program. Some work 
in family relationships—how to get 
along with other people, etc., should 
be included in any course for the men- 
tally handicapped, according to Miss 
Florine Vetter, Withow High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who pointed out that 
many schools are already doing this. 


Second Session 

In developing the topic for the sec- 
ond session, “the role of home econom- 
ics in developing effective citizenship on 
various age levels,” Elizabeth DuBois 
Sache, New Rochelle, New York, em- 
phasized the point that to be a real 
force in elementary education, home eco- 
nomics must be integrated with other 
school subjects. Integration, she said, 
weaves the regular school subjects into 
what might be termed a “design for 
useful living” and gives opportunity for 
self expression, at the same time fur- 
nishing the child with the rich experi- 
ences of engaging in cooperative enter- 
prise and feeling a definite part of the 
group and its accomplishments. The ele- 
mentary school has many factors in its 
favor in the performance of its task. 
Working in groups in the home econom- 
ics workshop demands constant adjust- 
ment. Pupils learn to participate in 
the activities of the community and its 
responsibilities by team work in the lab- 
oratory, by making costumes for plays, 
dolls and toys for underprivileged chil- 
dren, etc. Pupils are taught to eval- 
uate each step of their work, thus teach- 
ing honesty and ethics. There is also 
opportunity for teaching thrift. Home 
economics establishes patterns of good 
food practice, cleanliness and correct liv- 
ing. 

Mr. Pliny Powers, Superintendent of 
Schools, Youngstown, Ohio, discussed 
the same subject on the secondary school 
level. The school, he said, will never 
exert any extended influence in the 
homes of the community until the en- 
tire teaching body, including the ad- 
ministration, becomes conscious of home- 
making as a major function of sec- 


ondary education, In our modern school 


program, we are in danger of looking 
upon the social sciences as almost the 
sole preparation for citizenship, Home 
economics, which is concerned with en- 
riching and improving the lives of every 
member of the family, is making 4 
major contribution to education. The 
modern homemaking curriculum includes 
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everything from the study of textiles 
and food analysis to instruction in child 
care and instructions on how to act at a 
dance. The non-laboratory courses in 
social arts for both boys and girls have 
been one of the most promising educa- 
tional developments of recent years. 
There is real danger that home econom- 
ics will become formalized, “text-book- 
ish” in type. The teacher must exert 
every effort to prevent this and to keep 
the courses of vital importance in the 
ives of the boys and girls. 

On the level of vocational schools, 
the homemaking teachers have an equal 
challenge in training girls to meet the 
problems produced by social and eco- 
nomic changes. Miss Edna Farnsworth, 
Principal of the Brooklyn High School 
for Homemaking, spoke of the part 
the vocational school can play in devel- 
oping effective citizenship ideas in the 
girls in the homemaking department. 
Family relationships and __ personal 
regimen courses have provided time and 
opportunity for girls to discuss their ex- 
periences. Girls who are foreign born 
find that working together in groups 
helps to improve their English and gives 


them a better understanding of ccopera- 


tion with other pupils. Knowledge of 
how to keep one’s head in emergencies, 
how to call a doctor, how to guard 
against infection, certainly makes more 
responsible citizens. 

The contribution of home economics 
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in training for citizenship in adult edu- 
cation classes was discussed by Ger- 
trude Sinclair, local Supervisor of Adult 
Homemaking at Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan. “I am committed,” 
said Miss Sinclair, “to a philosophy of 
adult homemaking education which re- 
gards the home as a small but vital 
unit of democracy .. . I believe that as 
a finer relationship between home and 
school is developed, effective citizenship 
will be the resulting product.” Miss 
Sinclair pointed out that more and more 
schools are responding to the demands 
of adults for means to meet the prob- 
lems of today. At the present stage 
of adult education, group study seems 
to be popular. At Wayne University 
consumer education and _— gardening 
classes have increased in interest during 
the past year while foods and family 
health classes show a decrease. Quo- 
tations read from members of adult 
homemaking classes at Wayne Uni- 
versity show that these parents ap- 
preciate and actually profit a great deal 
by the class work. 


Third Session 


The third session of the meeting was 


given over to the theme “The contribu- 
tion of Home Economics to Effective 
Citizenship.” Dr. Henry C. Sherman 
spoke on the relation of nutrition to op 
timum health. He pointed out the part 
that nutrition plays in developing op 
timum health and emphasized that ex 
periments have shown that improvement 
in every phase of the life cycle is in 
fluenced by nutritional improvement 
Nutrition knowledge, he said, should be 
made more general and the rules and 
knowledge of nutrition easier to digest 
Current nutritional research is greatly 
extending the range of what may be ac 
complished through education 

The second speaker at this session 
was Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, Di 
rector of the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, and Professor 
of Economics, Connecticut College, 
New London, Connecticut, who spoke 
on the home economist in consumer 
service. This talk was based on 
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(Continued on page 322) 
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(Photographs from Associated Wool Industries and Helen Virginia Meyer) 
Historical costumes presented at fashion show. Left to right: Eliza Allen (Mrs. Sam Houston) in full-skirted woolen dress of 
sheer beige and rust plaid. Eliza Jumel (Mrs. Aaron Burr) in gold and green brocade with black broadcloth cloak embroidered 
in gold beads, hat of bright purple velvet trimmed with matching plumes and ears of corn gilded and held in place with velvet 
Pansies. Jane Seymour (third queen of Henry VIII) in brown velvet embroidered in gold and trimmed with pearls and emeralds. 
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Gleanings From The A.H.E.A. Convention At 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, and newly elected 

president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


HE program of the thirty-first an- 
nual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association at Pitts- 
burgh gives ample proof, if it is still 
needed, of the broad scope of present 
Such 
topics as “Home Economics and_ the 


day home economics education. 


Present Proposals for Federal Aid to 
Education” ; “Education for Family Liv- 
ing in a Democratic Society”; “Converg- 
ing Interests of Home Economics, So- 
cial Welfare and Public Health”; “The 
Present Status and Needs of Education 
for Family Life for Adults”; “Consumer 
Education”; “Local Housing Authorities 
and Their Relation to the United States 


’ 


Housing Authority” show the definite 
change from the former concept of do- 
mestic science as classes in cooking and 
sewing. 

The A. H. E. A. is made up of twelve 
divisions and departments, each with its 
own program. Full proceedings of the 
convention are published by the Asso- 
ciation in a special bulletin and in the 
JourNAL or Home Economics. It is ob- 
viously impossible here to do more than 
bring you a few of the interesting points 
we observed while attending this great 
national meeting. 

Pennsylvania, was the 
June 28th to July Ist, the 
Approximately two 


Pittsburgh, 
meeting place 


dates. thousand 
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home economists from all parts of the 
United States and Hawaii and 
Canada were in attendance. In addition, 
there was a large group of student club 
delegates. The William Penn Hotel was 
headquarters. 

Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, presi- 
dent of the Association for the past two 
years, retired at the close of the meeting 
and her place was taken by Mrs. Helen 
Judy Bond, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. Other new 
officers are Jessie Harris, University of 
vice-president; Mrs. Kate 


from 


Tennessee, 
Kinyon, Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Denver, Colorado, treasurer; and Ivol 
Spafford, Minnesota, 
councilor-at-large. 

Next year’s meeting will be held in 
San Antonio, Texas, starting June 19th. 


Exhibits 


HE commercial and educational ex- 

hibits were especially interesting 
and in some exhibits the influence of 
“consumer education” was evidenced. 
For example, the International Silk 
Guild had a beautiful fabric exhibit and 
conducted a contest to determine whether 
could distinguish silk, 
Each visitor to the 


University of 


the delegates 
rayon, linen, etc. 
booth was given a score card on which 
to check her decisions and high score 
winners were awarded dress lengths of 
silk. The Hoover Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany is conducting a contest for the best 
worded informative label that will be 
used on their cleaners. 

The varied commercial exhibits are 
entertainingly described in the following 
squib. The circus referred to in the first 
paragraph is the party put on for the 
Home Economics in Business section by 
the Pittsburgh HEWIBS: 


“Last night we missed the circus the busi- 
ness gals put on down on the farm, so we'll 
stage our own farm party in the Chatterbox. 
Everybody come! Bring the children and park 
them in Miss Muller's habit-training field. Ger- 
ber will see that they get their vegetables in 
proper form, Duff will give them gingerbread 
and molasses, and Calgon will clean up the 
mess. 

In the barn you'll see irradiated cows milked, 
but no one gets a drink because the milk 
evaporates, except what Borden condenses. An 
Institute makes pets of some of these cows and 
pins carnations on others. Farmers who don’t 
own purple cows get vitamins trained in acro- 
batics by the Wisconsin Alumni. Any vitamins 
that will not submit to this training get drowned 
in Cocomalt. Nucoa keeps vitamins in coconuts 
til they become so agitated they churn butter. 
When the Dairy “therd’’ about this they went 
into a Council, and Kraft-Phenix decided to 
cheese it. 


Kathryn Van Aken Burns, State Leader, 

Home Economics Extension, University of 

Illinois, and president of the association 
for the past two years. 


Pigs are all green eyed because Crisco and 
Spry wouldn’t “try” their fat. American Can 
and National Canners feed the goats. General 
Foods even freezes the birds eyes. Pineapple 
is on the Dole, so don’t ask it to work. If you 
find a banana split, call Spool Cotton. Calves’ 
feet turn into dessert under the Royal wand, 
and Servel serves hot ice. 

Libby’s labels make you see through tin; 
Chatham’s make you feel through cellophane. 
Scotch flavor is furnished by the Textile Bag 
clan salvaging flour bags. Pickles grow on the 
vinegar tree. Silk worms still spin from mul- 
berry, but a lot of them eat rayon leaf since 
sO many varieties are grown. 

The threshing machine blows its bran right 
into Kellogg’s boxes and its endosperm into 
National Biscuits and Quaker Oats. Arlington 
Mills shears the sheep and nearby a fabric is 
so Sanforizingly shrunk that it takes a Talon 
slide fastener to close the gap. 

You'll see fashion masquerading as spinach 
under the direction of Simplicity and Vogue. 
Beware of Vischer’s high pressure or you may 
need to call on Household Finance. 

Refrigerators and Westinghouse run after the 
farmer’s wife, and, abetted by Hoover, make 
the farmer vacuum his barn. 

The skeletons in Armour are made in reverse 
style—meat without bones. Along the great 
white way “aluminated” by Wear Ever, the 
equipment boys Bavinco, Kewaunee, and Shel- 
don turn on the glamour and try to make every 
girl live in the kitchen and like it. Watch your 
step here or you'll slide into Kerr and get 4 
jar, but we assume that Metropolitan insured 
you before you came, 

When the excitement is over and rural life 
palls, you'll find lots of books and magazimes 
dressed in their alluring best and ready to help 


you make friends and influence people 
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Entertainment 


HE Pennsylvania Home Economics 
Association were hostesses for a 
delightful entertainment and reception at 
Margaret Morrison College, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, on Tuesday eve- 
ning. A program of beautiful music and 
dances was given on the campus and the 
reception was held in the Arts Building. 
The annual banquet was held on 
Thursday night in the ball room of the 
William Penn Hotel and was a colorful 
and delightful affair, marked by the pre- 
sentation of the Borden awards in nu- 
trition to Dr. Lydia Roberts, Chairman 
of the Department of Home Economics 
at the University of Chicago, and Dr. 
Amy Daniels, professor of nutrition at 
the Child Welfare Station of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, at Iowa City, and by 
the tribute paid to Miss Keturah Bald- 
win for twenty-five years of service as 
business manager of the Association. 

Several local commercial firms held 
open house for visiting home economists 
during convention week, includ- 
ing the H. J. Heinz Company, 
the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, and the Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany. Perhaps the most unique 
was the visit to the steel mill, 
which for the first time was 
opened to women visitors, who 
had the opportunity of seeing 
red hot ribbons of steel nearly 
a quarter of a mile in length 
produced in one continuous op- 
eration. 

The strip and sheet products 
of this mill are shipped to 
manufacturers throughout the 
United States and Canada to 
be formed into automobile tops 
and bodies, refrigerators, radio 
cabinets, kitchen ranges, wash- 
ing machines, cooking utensils, 
and even children’s toys. It is 
also used in steamships, steel 
barges, motor trucks, railroad 
cars, and airplanes; in office 
and home furniture, ete. 

The first of its kind in the 
Pittsburgh district, this huge 
mill extends for about six city 
blocks, within sight of the 
downtown business section, and 
occupies more than twenty- 
three acres of land. 


General Meetings 

HERE were two general 

meetings the first on 
Wednesday 


over by Irene McDermott, se- 


evening, presided 
nior supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Pittsburgh public 
schools. At this meeting Mr. 
George F. Zook, of the Ameri- 


can Council of Education, 
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Economics and the 


spoke on “Home 
Proposals for Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion,” urging the group to back the 
President’s 


recommendations of the 
advisory committee on education when 
they are put in the form of proposed 
federal legislation this fall. He pointed 
out the many inequalities in educational 
opportunities in this country and _ said 
that Federal aid is increasingly neces 
sary to states in order to have these 
educational opportunities more equitably 
distributed. There must, however, he 
emphasized, be new funds distributed on 
the basis of relative needs of states, such 
needs to be determined by the Commis- 
sion of Education working with county 


Mr. Zook stated he was 


against any Federal control of schools 


school heads. 
which would reduce the nation to a 
“totalitarian state where orders as to 
what we taught and how would be issued 
from Washington,” but that there must 
external require- 


be some reasonable 


ments set up with safeguards for the 


preservation of state and local autonomy. 





Members of American Home Economics Association visit the 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation, and watch the opera- 


tion of the steel ‘‘coiler.”’ 





Here they watch the operation of a machine which transforms 
a huge coil of steel into sheets, which are eventually manu- 
factured into a wide variety of household articles. 





Miss Francis Zuill, head of the depart 
ment of home economics at the Univer 
sity of lowa, and a past president of the 
\ssociation, spoke on “Facing a New 
Era in Home Economics,” stressing the 
necessity of widening the sphere of ser 
ice of home economics to include more 
giving courses based on needs ot 


normal families of today 


New fields of 


economist formed the basis of an exc 


work tor the hom« 


by Kathryn Van Aken Burns, 
The most 


lent talk 
president of the Association 


noteworthy parts of this talk pointed out 
that evidence is at hand indicating that 
in the future, the emphasis in home eco 
nomics will be placed on adult educa 
tion and on an out-of-school approach 
in adult education. For several years, 
the number of pupils in elementary and 
secondary schools has been decreasing ; 
meanwhile, the proportion of adults to 
children is steadily increasing. No less 
an educational authority than President 
Conant of Harvard suggests that the 
prospect of a stationary population with 
a relatively high percentage of 
adults and a relatively small 
percentage of youth to be edu 
cated presents an entirely dif 
ferent educational picture from 
the one that has existed for 
the last generation. 

Among the many evidences 
that support the importance of 


adult education are: inade 
quate schooling, unemployment, 
occupational shifts, shorter 


working hours and more leis 
economic 
change which makes ideas ob 
solete in a short time, and sci 


entific advancement which also 


ure, social and 


makes many accepted ideas ob 
solete overnight. 

Not to be passed over in cit 
ing reasons why we need adult 
education, is our American 
passion for fads and fancies, 
along with the popularization 
and commercialization of semi- 
scientific and even pseudo-sci- 
entific information through the 
press, the radio, and popular 
lectures. To date, the home 
maker has been an unusually 
important target for this kind 
of information. This places 
the home economist in a re 
sponsible position for supply 
ing fundamental facts. 

“Adult education seems to be 
consistently in the general edu 
cation picture,” said Mrs. 
Burns, “but I am not certain 
we are prepared to help guide 
this new development, because 
most of our attention has been 
devoted to ‘in school’ prob 
lems and to an ‘in school’ ap 


proach in home _ economics 


anxious 
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that as home economists, we develop a 
philosophy that will make us successful 
teachers of adults, because home eco- 
nomics broadly interpreted has as much 
to offer adults as any body of knowledge 
in existence.” 

No longer in this day of rapid scien- 
tific advancement and social and eco- 
nomic change can one learn patterns oi 
action and behavior that will 
fixed. 


remain 
Social and economic change is 
nowhere more sharply focussed than in 
the home. The home economist stands 
in a strategic position to help interpret 
this change to members of the family 
group. 

On Friday evening there was a second 
general session with a panel discussion 
on trends in general education that have 
significance for the home economics pro- 
gram, led by Dr. Harold B. Alberty, Di- 
rector of the University Schools, Ohio 
State University. This discussion 
brought out that unquestionably the pres- 
ent social scene is forcing the school to 
re-examine its basic assumptions, pur- 
poses, and practices in order to deter- 
mine how it may best meet the chal- 
lenges of changing political, social, and 
economic ideologies. The role of the 
school in the face of clashing philoso- 
phies of social organization is by no 
means clearly defined. Home economics, 
dealing as it does with a significant seg- 
ment of human living, undoubtedly has 
significant contributions to make. 

There are a number of trends which 
are discernible in general education, as 
follows: 


. The trend toward making the pro- 
gressive reconstruction, reinterpre- 
tation, and refinement of democracy 
as a way of life, the central empha- 
sis of general education. 


i 


An unmistakable trend toward the 
use of functional aspects of living 
as a basis for determining the scope 
of the curriculum. 


3. An increasing emphasis upon the 
study and use of pupil needs, inter- 
ests, and problems in our present- 
day culture as the basis for deter- 
mining school activities. 


4. A definite and encouraging trend 
toward a curriculum organization 
which cuts across conventional sub- 
ject-matter fields, utilizing the con- 
tributions of the various areas in 
meeting common needs. 


5. A distinct movement toward greater 
flexibility of the curriculum in terms 
of continuous pupil-teacher planning. 

6. A distinct trend toward a new con- 


cept of evaluation which takes as 
its point of departure the develop- 
ment of understandings, attitudes, 
and techniques which are fundamen- 
tal to living in a democratic society. 
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Health and Home Economics 


HE increasingly recognized impor- 
tance of nutrition in health educa- 
tion and family welfare was stressed in 
another general division session where 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, of the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., spoke on 
“The Economic Problem of Nutrition.” 
If all American consumers had a tech- 
nically satisfactory food budget, the 
problem of agricultural adjustment 
would disappear for every type of farm- 
ing except cotton, and it would be very 
much simplified even there, he said. 
Even industry does not escape the cost 
of unsatisfactory nutrition just because 
the feeding of both adults and children 
is a private domestic matter and the em- 
ployer in the main does not accept any 
responsibility beyond meeting his payroll 
at an agreed rate. 


Our whole view of economics is un- 
dergoing a change from the old promo- 
tional-producer economics to a new ap- 
proach in terms of consumer economics. 
The essence of the new philosophy is 
that we start with a sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of government to un- 
derwrite at least minimum standards of 
consumption during the dependent years 
of youth and old age and that business 
enterprise accepts responsibility for pro- 
viding such an amount of employment 
and such a level of payment during the 
middle period of active labor as are 
really compatible with the nation’s enor- 
mous capacity to produce. If we start 
with a reasonably high standard of na- 
tional consumption, the nation’s business 
will be active and prosperous, supplying 
those consumer needs. 


While the practical details of such a 
plan are numerous and many of them 
have not yet been worked out, any one 
who will stop to appraise fairly the prog- 
ress that we have made in that direction 
in the past twenty years should be much 
encouraged. Dr. Nourse expressed the 
hope that “within a very few years we 
shall have a Citizen’s National Commit- 
tee on Nutrition which will be an active 
center for approach 
Such a proposal has 
been made by the Committee on Nutri- 
tion of the League of Nations and has 


developing this 
more adequately. 


been taken up by several countries in 
Europe. The great problem is to get 
the various parties—the 
laboring 


farmer, the 
man, the businessman, the 
nutritionist, and the economist—work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in carrying out 


this great constructive effort.” 


The part that home economics can play 
in the school health program was ably 
discussed by Dorothy B. Nyswander, Di- 
rector, School Health Study, and New 
York City Chairman of the Health Edu- 
cation Section of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health and Physical Educa- 


ticn. She pointed out that the interest 
displayed throughout the United States 
in the health of school children is far 
from superficial. People everywhere are 

about the problem, 
This concern is manifested through a 
plethora of associations whose objectives 
stress the same and different phases of 
child health. But limits to the benefits 
accruing from the isolated efforts of 
both lay committees and_ professional 


deeply concerned 


groups are reached when any particular 
group of interests grows so strong that 
in furthering its own purposes it throws 
a long range health program out of 
balance. 

Three principles of joint action and 
analysis of health work with children are 
subscribed to by home economists, school 
physicians and nurses, adult education 
groups and health education specialists. 
These are, said Dr. Nyswander: 


1. A professional group cannot reach 
its objectives of developing healthy, 
happy children through independent 
action. Medical specialists and pro- 
fessional health groups realize that 
unless their advice and guidance fits 
into the home, school and commu- 
nity life of the child, it will be 
negated by other influences sur- 
rounding the child. 


nN 


. There is no one approach to all 
children. Perhaps there is no one 
approach to any child. Health is 
acquired by complex and diverse 
ways of living. 

3. Each group needs to know more 
about the basic facts of child de- 
velopment and the obstacles which 
prevent our work in health educa- 
tion from having any effect upon 
the way the child actually lives. 
“Until we know more about how 
growing boys and girls think and 
feel about what we are telling them 
is good for them; until we forget 
our textbooks for a while in order 
to learn how children live, we will 
make slow progress.” 


There are many administrative devices 
which will further the health work in a 
school, stated Dr. Nyswander. Every 
school should have a_ health council. 
In high schools, this would be com- 
posed of the home economics teacher, 
the physical education teacher, the 
school physician and nurse, the hygiene 
teacher, the biology teacher, and an 
administrative officer. 

The administrative machinery must be 
developed for bringing together the 
knowledge about children which each 
teacher has, and the professional services 
of each member of the Council. 

National organizations concerned with 
child health must plan together. There 
are two possible approaches the national 
organizations can use in bringing about 
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this exchange of knowledge and _ atti- 
tudes. 

One method is for each national or- 
ganization to insist that educational in- 
stitutions in which their members are 
educated establish child laboratories, 
provide for extensive field work, and 
offer inter-departmental conferences. 

The second method is that of creating 
clearing houses available to all workers 
in the health field. 

These clearing houses are now found 
in two major national organizations, and 
are attempting to bring 
workers together so that they may see 
their common problem eye to eye. 


professional 


These two organizations, both formed 
in 1937, are a response not only to the 
needs of their membership, but to the 
unmet needs of the children whom their 
groups serve. The first is the Ameri- 
can School Health Association, which 
offers membership to all persons working 
in the field of school health, health edu- 
cation teachers, school nurses and nutri- 
tionists, home economists and adminis- 
trators of health and physical educa- 
tion programs. 

The second is the American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, which is a department of the 
National Education Association. Through 
this organization, the various groups of 
health workers will be able to translate 
their own professional visions into the 
actual work of the classroom teacher. 


At this same meeting the development 
of a county health program in Nassau 
County, New York, was described by 
Ferne Harris, who has been responsible 
for such a program in the past year. 
This program included an animal feed- 
ing experiment, faculty health confer- 
ences, and cooperation with school nurse 
and doctor. Miss Harris pointed out the 
opportunity afforded for building an in- 
tegrating program with science groups, 
with history classes, etc. 
ment of a successful program must grow 
out of the needs of the community and 
of the students and be built up by the 
whole faculty, she said. Much of the 
direct health program in the schools is 


The develop- 


taught by the home economics teacher in 
countless instances, but it is not recog- 
nized as such by administrators, accord- 
ing to Miss Harris. 

One of the most stragetic points for 
teaching health education is the school 
lunch room and here the home economics 
teacher has perhaps her biggest oppor- 
tunity to participate in the school health 
program, providing there is close co- 
Dperation between class teacher and cafe- 
teria manager. This was the principal 
theme of the talk given by Miss Eleanor 
V. Green, formerly a home economics 


teacher and school lunch manager in the 
public schools of Baldwin, Long Island, 
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and now at Florida State College for 
Women. In outlining a school health 
program which enlists the cooperation of 
the school lunch department she de- 
scribed one plan which began with a sev- 
enth grade group who became interested 
in the diet of a class member who had 
to eat liver. This led to a discussion 
of how to introduce new ways of serving 
foods in the diet and gradually became 
a whole school program. A new recipe 
was secured from the mother of one 
pupil, another pupil wrote a clever little 
poem publicizing the new dish; menus 
with the new dish 
parents. 


starred were sent 


home to the Another class 
worked out a series of graphs to check 
the number of sales of the new dish, etc. 
A suggested program would include in 
the 7th grade beginning home economics 
class, a study of cost of school lunch 
and what constitutes a good lunch; the 
9th grade general science class studies 
nutrition and analyzes the menus served 
in the school lunch room; the 10th grade 
includes a study of budgets, good ex- 
penditures, etc. All through the school 
health education and the school lunch 
are closely allied. The school nurse aids 
in the program by passing on to the 
school lunch manager or home economics 
teacher the names of anemic or under- 
weight children or those who need spe- 
cial food. Through work with parents 
in the Parent Teachers Association or 
home visiting much can be done to gain 
recognition of the importance of a good 
school lunch on the health of their chil- 
dren. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


NOTHER high light of the annual 
meeting was the discussion of 
trends and accomplishments in utilizing 
home economics as a “core” or central 
education 


subject in progressive 


grams, and its integration with 


pro- 
other 
courses. In speaking on the topic, “A 
Proposed Plan for a Core Course for 
Elementary Schools,” Berenice Mallory, 
University of Texas, pointed out that 
the accepted purpose of general educa- 
tion is “to provide rich and meaningful 
experiences in the basic aspects of living, 
fullest 
personal poten- 


so directed as to promote the 
possible realization of 
tialities and the most effective participa- 
tion in a democratic society.” If this 
is a basic responsibility of education then 
it would seem that there are basic edu- 
pupils 


cational experiences that all 


should have which meet basic needs. 
The “core,” or unified studies program 
in the secondary school is a means 
of achieving this broad 
When we 


of organizing curricula around the needs 


purpose ol 
education. think in terms 
of youth in a democratic society then 
certain common problems become more 


pertinent. In the core program is seen 








an opportunity to solve these many per- 


sonal, social, and economic problems 
which are of common concern and which 
do not fit comfortably into any of our 
areas but cut 


present subject matter 


across several of them. 

The core course proposed has for its 
unifying thread orientation in a demo- 
cratic society. It is planned for each of 
the six years of junior and senior high 
school. Any “unit” in a “core” program 
would include problems common to all 
students, and would be concerned with 
problems important in our life today 
Any unit must be modified and replanned 
as it develops in order to meet needs of 
students. In this plan guidance plays 
an important part and each teacher re- 
mains with her group for a three year 
period, as, for example, through grades 
7-8-9. 

Other units that may be included at va- 
rious levels in a core program are such 
as: Making the most of my personal ap 
pearance; establishing a home; voca 
tional opportunities in the world today; 
what I believe and why; selection ot 
goods and services; and industrial life 
in this community. 

The interest in this subject was ac- 
tively shown in the discussion which fol- 
lowed and which brought out three 
major problems in establishing such a 
program, namely: the difficulty in secur 
ing teachers who could carry it through; 
the difficulty in determining pupils’ needs, 
and the possibility of a teacher and her 
group “going stale” in working together 
over such a long period 

The report of the Committee on 


Homemaking for Boys in Mixed and 
in Segregated Classes, given by Henri 
etta Straub, of the Fosdick-Masten High 
School in Buffalo, New York, showed 
that increasing numbers of boys and 
young men are registering for home eco 
nomics classes dealing with all phases of 
family welfare. From almost every state 
reports show this increasing interest. In 
fact, eighteen of the first twenty states 
Office of 
Deen Act 


included specific provision for organized 


submitting plans to the U. S 
Education under the George 


home economics instruction for boys 


The Family and Its Relationships 


NDER the general heading of 
“Education for Family Living it 


a Democratic Society,” the adaptation of 


school programs to the needs of elemen 
tary and secondary schools, universities, 
young people out of school, and parents, 
were discussed by experts from Colum 
Virginia 


Merrill 


bia and Cornell Universities, 
Polytechnic Institute and the 
Palmer School 

Dealing first with the subject of “Inte 
grated Education in Family Life in the 


Elementary and Secondary School” was 
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a paper by Ellen Miller of the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit, which was 
read by Berenice Mallory. She empha- 
sized the point that no other educational 
group has a greater opportunity than 
home economics to provide constructive 
help in meeting everyday problems for 
matter taught in 
schools 


almost all subject 


elementary and _— secondary 
touches upon some aspect of home liv- 
ing. 

Most school subjects can contribute to 
education for family life, but generally 
they do not. Biology may never get far 
beyond the earthworm. ‘The pupils who 
are studying human nutrition are too 
frequently also rushing through a noisy 
twenty minute luncheon of “hot dogs” 
and “cokes.” Science may teach how to 
make weather maps but not how to dress 
according to the weather. 

Only when there is deliberate accept- 
ance of enriching family life as an edu- 
cational purpose can we hope that each 
subject will contribute its full share to 
the accomplishment of this aim. The 
whole school program should be directed 
toward that end. The child’s day should 
be planned to include not only subjects 
but experiences which will develop the 
art and home living. It 
should be planned with consideration tur 


science of 


the needs and interests of the home and 
with respect for the contribution which 
home living can make to his education, 
no matter what the economic level. 

An integrated program of education in 
family living, if it grows out of real life 
situations, will cut across the entire pro- 
gram of the school, and will be based 
on a new kind of co-operation between 
the home and the school. There must 
be full recognition that education in 
this area can only be achieved when 


the experiences and problems of every-— 


day living are appreciated, understood, 
and solved by a fine balance of science 
and art. 
The advantages of an integrated pro- 
gram were given as these: 
1, That it 1s integrated with other subject 
matter. 
That knowledge in one area affects knowl- 
edge in another. 
It broadens the vision of the student (and 
also of the teacher.) 
It makes education more comprehensive. 
It reaches atu children, 
It broadens the role of home economics 
and makes for more stimulating programs. 


Speaking on the same subject, but in 
its relation to Family Life at the College 
Level, Ruth Staples of the University of 
Nebraska, said that the home economics 
curriculum as taken by the average col- 
lege student majoring in this field does 
not necessarily result in preparing the 
individual for making a definite contri- 
bution to better family living. The lack 
of knowledge of the psychology of fam- 
ily relationships, the separateness of the 
various lines of work within home eco- 
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nomics and the subsequent specialization 
of the college teacher, and the demand 
by college women for specific profes- 
sional training other than that of home- 


All home 


economics courses can, and often do, 


making are suggested causes. 


contribute directly or indirectly to better 
family relationships, provided the teach- 
ers are aware of the possibilities within 
their subject. Much more can be done, 
especially in the development of attitudes 
that are consistent with family happi- 
ness and success. 

The questions were raised as to 
whether persons not trained in phy-. 
chology can teach sound psychology of\ 
family life, and to what extent the fur- 
thering of knowledge in_ their own, 
fields by scientifically trained persons 
is consistent with teaching family re- 
lationships in the various subject mat- 
ter classes. Since wel! adjusted indi- 
vidual members are essential for family 
success, suggestions were made where- 
by home economics teachers can fur- 
ther a finer family life through aid- 
ing in the personality development of 
their students. A program of compara- 
tive effort on the part of various subject 
matter teachers was suggested as the 
best means of helping every one keep in 
mind the major objective of home eco- 
nomics—that of education for family 
life. 

Going back to the broader topic of 
“Education for Family Living in a Dem- 
ocratic Society,” Dr. Robert G. Foster 
of the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, 
spoke on “The Basic Point of View,” 
stating that the conception of family life 
education not only implies an under- 
standing of individual growth and de- 
velopment, a knowledge of the tech- 
niques of housekeeping, of family group 
life throughout its various stages of de- 
velopment, but also how to make the 
family a laboratory within which the 
ideals of our national life may be suc- 
cessfully taught and put into practice. 
This implies that research must continu- 
ously extend its observations both in 
fields of subject matter and in educa- 
tional methods where relatively little has 
been done, so that education for family 
life may not only be able to draw more 
richly from the various arts, sciences, 
and humanities, but may know better 
how to actually train human beings in 
the art and technology of living together 
in the family and other group relation- 
ships. 

“Educators are influencing young peo- 
ples’ ability to live satisfactorily in the 
family or in a larger social group,” said 
Mrs. Mildred Tate, of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, “but whether youth’s 
contacts with educators are making them 
better or less able to establish and main- 
tain successful relationships, depends 
upon the type of experiences they are 


having. The attitude toward education 


in general and family life educatioa in 
particular has changed greatly in recent 
years, but one may question whether the 
shift of emphasis has been sufficient to 
guarantee to youth adequate preparation 
for the role they must play as adults. 
Some thoughtful educators are coming 
to believe that school is no longer merely 
preparation for life, but life itself. 

“Tf youth is being influenced in his 
ability to live a satisfactory life by those 
with whom he comes in contact, he has 
a right to expect that every association 
or experience he has with educators will 
help him to be a more responsible, so- 
cially acceptable individual; second, he 
has a right to expect and demand ade- 
quate training for marriage and family 
life throughout his school life and espe- 
cially during the period of youth; and 
third, he has a right to demand a more 
wholesome environment in which to es- 
tablish and maintain families than those 
of this generation have had.” 


Consumer Education 
LTHOUGH we 
separate these notes into subject 

matter education 
per se is part and parcel of so many di- 
visions—homemaking, elementary and 
secondary schools, family relationships, 
home economics in business, etc.—that it 
seemed more convenient to group our 


started out to 


divisions, consumer 


notes in this way. 

Speaking on “Recent Developments in 
Consumer Education in Secondary 
Schools,” Alida B. Fairbanks, State Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics Education 
for Vermont, said that consumer educa- 
tion and happy family living are so 
closely tied together that with the em- 
phasis in home economics courses being 
placed upon homemaking rather than 
housekeeping, we have become acutely 
conscious of the need of having efficient 
consumers, as well as efficient producers. 

Those things which contribute most to 
a happy home are a sense of security, 
the ability to get along with other peo- 
ple, and the pleasure of sharing with 
others, Miss Fairbanks said. It is im- 
possible to attain these, she added, 
if incomes are too low to provide mini- 
mum living standards, if consumers with 
adequate incomes cannot use these in- 
comes to produce an adequate living 
standard, and if consumers cannot secure 
adequate information concerning com- 
modities to secure satisfaction from the 
expenditure of incomes. 

Consumer education at the secondary 
level is endeavoring to improve family 
living by helping high school students to 
analyze their real needs and how these 
needs are being met at the present time. 
They are being guided to do critical 
thinking regarding the purchases they 
are making by including in every phase 
of home economics the solving of prob- 


(Continued on page 320) 
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lems related to such purchases. “They 
seek to discover exact information 
available concerning the commodities 
purchased, and to know what affects 
the price of commodities. They are 
learning the agencies that are of help 
to the consumer, and of how the 
demands of consumers for information 
and co-operation in securing more for 
their doflars have been met. Boys and 
girls together are discussing the prob- 
lems of family finance. They are dis- 
covering the cost of supplying minimum 
food needs in their community, the cost 
of shelter and clothing, of opportunities 
for recreational and educational develop- 
ment on various income levels. They are 
working out problems on the cost and 
use of credit. They are learning when 
to use long or short term credit, and 
how not to overestimate future incomes 
and thus jeopardize family security. 

“Recent Trends of Interest to Con- 
sumers” was the topic of a talk by Mrs. 
Harriet R. Howe before the Homemak- 
ing Division. Mrs. Howe is Assistant in 
Charge of Consumer Education, Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. She 
pointed out that for 30 years, home econ- 
omists have taught that wise consump- 
tion of goods and services makes pos- 
sible a higher standard of family living, 
and have tried to interest and work with 
other groups to improve the position of 
the household buyer. 

She mentioned briefly some of the 
many consumer organizations, including 
the Consumers National Federation, gov- 
ernment agencies, the Consumer-Retailer 
Relations Council, the Consumer Foun- 
dation and the Consumer-Advisor Coun- 
cil of the Association of Advertising 
Agencies. ‘Education in the cooperative 
movement is one method of consumer 
protection that has taken on new impor- 
tance,” said Mrs. Howe, “and a marked 
interest in consumer cooperatives is ob- 
served during the past year. To many, 
cooperation seems to offer a way to 
better living for low-income groups, 
and to give them a genuine sense 
of participation in economic life. Many 
people see in this cooperation the very 
essence of democracy. If embraced 
solely as a means of saving money, it is 
not likely to be very successful, but 
coupled with programs for education in 
the principles of cooperation as advo- 
cated by leaders in the movement, it may 
become the force in this country that it 
has in the Scandinavian countries.” 

She urged homemakers to give serious 
thought to the kind of consumer educa- 
tion courses in the school curriculum in 
their home cities as well as to the adult 
education programs. 
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At a joint session of the Family Eco- 
nomics Division and the Elementary and 
Secondary School Department, consumer 
education was discussed by Day Monroe, 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics; Mr. 
D. E. Montgomery, of the Consumers’ 
Council, Washington, D. C., and Ruth 
Lamb, U. S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

The need for teaching material with 
greater emphasis on household operation 
was expressed by Dr. Monroe, who 
based her talk on the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study recently made by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Montgomery gave a short survey 
of the consumer movement, reviewed the 
consumer organizations that are in ex- 
istence and urged that consumers make 
a stronger effort to honestly evaluate 
such services and to seek to distinguish 
between the true and the false in con- 
sumer service. “Teachers of consumer 
education should assume their responsi- 
bility to assist consumers to this end,” 
said Mr. Montgomery, adding that “Hon- 
est business men realize that attempts to 
capture the consumer movement by cre- 
ating phoney ‘consumer’ outfits will not 
only come a cropper but will nullify 
much of the constructive work which 
consumers are doing today through their 
There is a 
need for mutual stock-taking by business 
and consumers, and there is a place for 


legitimate organizations. 


common councils where the interests of 
each can be thrashed out. An example 
of such a council, built on sound and 
honest foundations, is the Consumer-Re- 
tailer Relations Council. Majority vot- 
ing control in this Council is left in the 
hands of consumer representatives who 
have had wide experience in consumer 
work of the important national women’s 
organizations.” 

Miss Lamb outlined the provisions of 
the new pure food and drug act and ex- 
plained where and how it differed from 
the old one. 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


HE program in this section dealt 
with the converging interests of 
home economics, social welfare and pub- 
lic health, showing how the training and 
activities of home economists are applied 
in the various fields of social welfare— 
consultation with low income families, 
planning menus for low cost food allow- 
ances, efficient spending of family in- 
come, better housing and child health. 
Preparing home economics students 
for social welfare and public health 
work was the topic of the talk given by 
Ruth White of the Forsyth Dental In- 
firmary, Boston. She said that the 
desirability of supervised practice in 
the training of the home economist 
for social welfare or public health 


work is generally recognized. At 
Simmons College a senior course in 
community nutrition has been given for 
the past twenty years which not only 
gives a brief introductory training for 
home economists in public health but 
broadens and enriches the background 
of the hospital dietitian, the teacher, and 
the lunchroom manager. The time al- 
lotted is one class hour and one-half 
day a week of field work throughout 
the year. The twelve students admitted 
to the course are required to take con- 
currently a nutrition seminar and a 
course in social resources of the com- 
munity. 

The field work is provided through 
five health agencies. In a course of this 
nature, Miss White pointed out that 
it is desirable that the instructor have 
an intimate knowledge of community 
nutrition resources, that the number of 
students admitted be based on _ field 
work facilities, and that agencies 
selected have well established nutrition 
programs providing practice and super- 
vision compatible with student growth. 

The home _ economics content in 
courses for social workers and _ public 
health nurses was discussed by Vocille 
M. Pratt, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Her talk divided itself into two 
main divisions: 

I. The emphasis in the field of public 
health on prevention and the recent pro- 
vision for additional training of public 
health nurses under the Social Security 
Act, has brought to the fore the con- 
sideration of courses which nurses train- 
ing for this field of work should have 
to supplement regular nurses training. 
The difficulty of transferring content 
regarding nutrition from the diet kitch- 
en to the ward, and from this institu- 
tional setting to the family in its own 
home, makes it necessary that a differ- 
ent content be planned for these nurses. 
For one thing they must learn how to 
help families with marketing and menu 
planning for a group rather than for an 
individual patient’s diet. 

II. The depression has brought a re- 
alization that the problems of the “poor” 
are the problems of all of us. There are 
countless numbers of our population un- 
able to afford adequate minimum allow- 
ances for even those items allowed in 
the most stringent budget—food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel. It is practical as- 
sistance in meeting some of these prob- 
lems which social work demands of 
home economics content. 

Family credit is a topic which con- 
cerns many of us, said Miss Pratt. New 
credit possibilities demand more skill 
and more discipline in budgeting. The 
adjustment of credit commitments with- 
out sacrificing family necessities; when 
credit may be used constructively, and 
how to help the family avail itself of 
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resources in credit unions, industrial 
banks, small claims courts, etc., are 
areas in which home economics can 
make large contributions as it increases 
its expertness in family economics. 

The expansion of content in both 
home economics and in work 
makes it more difficult for the average 
practitioner to be expert in both fields. 


social 


The “consultant” is a growing appoint- 
ment in state, county, and local agencies 
as a solution to the problem. In order 
to be helpful to people in other fields 
consultants need to know enough of the 
other field to be able to give the needed 
help with skill and at the right time. 


Food and Nutrition 


HE interests of the homemaker as 

a family dietitian were brought 
to the fore in sessions of the Division | 
on Food and Nutrition; in reports of | 
recent research in food and nutrition at 
various universities, and at round-table | 
meetings. Projects ranged from _ re- 
search studies of the calcium require- 
ments of children to new methods for 
determining the quality of meats, fruits 





and vegetables. The problem of the poor 
diets prevalent in typical groups of 
families, as shown by the recent na- | 
tion-wide consumer study, 
was brought out by Dr. Day Monroe of | 
the Bureau of Home Economics. 


The House 


HE home economists’ part in the 
new national program, 
both in stimulating public demand for 


purchases 


housing 


good houses and serving as_ technical 
advisors, was responsible for interest- 
ing sessions in the Division of the 
House. Increasing public interest in the | 
subject and the need for trained experts 
are necessitating a revision and enlarge- 
ment of the curriculum in housing in 
colleges and universities and planning | 
of practical courses on the subject for | 
elementary and secondary school levels. | 
“Housing education should begin in the 
lower grades and be continuous through- 
out the education of the individual,” 
said Mary A. Mason, Iowa State Col- 
lege, in a talk on “Housing in the Edu- | 
tational Program”. She went on to say: 

“Home economics as a field of applied 
learning, may well take the initiative in 
developing housing courses and course | 
content, though all fields of the sci- 
ences and the arts having housing im- 
lications are potential sources of sup- 
Port in building and carrying through 
such an educational program. 

“We are now in the pioneer stage of 
organizing subject matter and working 
out a training program for those who | 
are to teach courses and lead discus- 
ions on the subject of housing. We 
must have the backing of a strong staff 
of workers engaged in 

(Continued on page 324) 
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Gor distribution to your tiudenls.... 


‘Comparative Recipes” is a carefully 
selected collection of tested recipes 
with helpful, explanatory notes dem- 
onstrating how Irradiated Pet Milk 
uniformly makes excellent food ac- 
cording to standards of appearance, 
grain, texture, consistency, flavor, 
economy, nutritive value and sim- 
plicity of preparation. 

Some of the recipes show how 
an extra amount of the much-needed 
“quart of milk a day” can be in- 
cluded in the diet. The usefulness 
of Pet Milk in putting whole milk 
into delicious food and, at the same 
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time, using the liquid off vegetables, 
meat broths and fruit juices, is dem- 
onstrated in several recipes. Other 
recipes illustrate how less butter and 
fewer eggs can be used by following 
Pet Milk recipes and using Irradiated 
Pet Milk. Several of them demon- 
strate that Pet Milk can be most 
successfully used in place of cream 
and whipping cream. 

All food made with Pet Milk con- 
tains extra vitamin D because all 
Pet Milk is irradiated. Irradiated Pet 
Milk costs less generally than ordi- 
nary milk—much less than cream. 
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home economists in business, 
the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
material 


study of 
made by 
fessional Relations, the being 
contributed and approved by leaders in 
branch of business home eco- 
She said 


much concerned with the consumer, who 


each 
nomics. business is now very 
is demanding information and help and 
getting it from three sources, namely, 
the government, cooperatives, and busi- 
ness. Of the 


important to the consumer. She 


these three, business is 
most 
said that teachers and students should 


concentrate on the good things business 


is doing rather than the bad things that 
have been done in the past. 
She maintained that women are in al- 


most every type of business today, 
but there is one place where they have 
not yet progressed, even though they 
rightfully belong there, and that is in 
the field of designing home equipment. 
Mrs. Woodhouse said, “Who knows bet- 
ter than a woman how she and her fel- 


How- 


low consumers want things?” 
ever, generally speaking, according to 
employers in production fields, women 
lack the fundamentals of physics that 
would allow them to take up such po- 
Advertising agencies are be- 
ginning to employ home economists, but 


sitions. 









































WHAT EVERY NUTRITIONIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


Ralston Wheat Cereal 
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TIMES RICHER IN 
VITAMIN B THAN NAT- 
URAL WHOLE WHEAT! 


Ralston Wheat Cereal 
cooks in 5 minutes, hasa 
hearty, appetizing flavor 


Because sufficient pure wheat germ 
is added to Ralston Wheat Cereal to 
make it 2% times richer in this es- 
sential vitamin than natural whole 
wheat... 

Because vitamin B helps to promote 
normal appetite and digestion, stimu- 
late metabolic processes, promote 
tonicity of the digestive tract... this 
delicious cereal is widely recom- 
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mended in the diets of growing chil- 
dren—and for adults who require 
extra quantities of vitamin B. Since 
Ralston is an all-family cereal, its 
use simplifies the introduction of 
added vitamin B into the family diet. 


Research Laboratory Report and 
samples of Ralston Wheat Cereal 
sent on request. Use coupon below. 
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they take more of the research-type of 
individual rather than the strictly pro- 
moter-type. 

There is quite a demand for home 
the With the 
coming of television, there has come an 
women an- 


economists on radio. 


increased demand for 
nouncers in England, which may or may 
not be an the future. 
There are more women columnists to- 


indication of 


day because advertising demands them. 
The woman’s slant in the news is im- 
portant to newspapers today for women 
are the major spenders, to whom most 
advertising is directed. 

The under home 
economists work are very good, gener- 
ally. As to salaries, they are higher 
in the textile field than in any other— 
costume designing being the most profit- 


conditions which 


able. A home economics degree is es- 
sential for a home economics position 
in business. 

Schools should give girls more eco- 
nomics, and more training in English, 
both written and Mrs. 
Woodhouse. Experience in selling is 
very important in order to understand 


spoken, says 


the consumer and girls may often get 
this vacations. with 
sales ability and a sales slant are need- 
ed and used almost exclusively in home 
Imagination is 


during Persons 


economics in business. 
important, manual dexterity, responsibil- 
ity and getting along with people are 
also most important qualifications. 
Speaking on education for family liv- 
ing, A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent 
of Schools of Montclair, New 
said that the future of the development 


Jersey, 


of the home as an institution depends 
The home is the 


primary social unit upon which our en- 


upon home economics, 


tire life in its individual and its social 
rest. Education should be di- 


rected towards its preservation and con- 


aspects 


tinuous improvement, and should be be- 
gun early in the life of the individual. 
The home should be critically studied 
criticism 


as an institution, and every 
of it should be frankly faced. We 
must make a definite effort in school 


life, from nursery school through col- 
lege, to develop intelligence with regard 
to the institution. The 
association of parent and child  pro- 
duces the social cement by which we are 
held and work together as 
larger groups. The child gets his first 
political experience in the home, and 


home as an 


together 


his attitudes and ideas of government 
are the product to a great extent of his 
The child becomes 


thrifty or extravagant, parasitic or self- 


home experience. 


supporting, in accordance with his home 
experience. The one theme of education 
that would come closest to encompass- 
ing every value of life would be edu- 
cation for family living. 

The last speaker on this program was 


Dr. Benjamin Andrews, Professor 0! 
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Economics, Teachers College, New 
York City, who spoke on “Consumer 
Purchasing as World Building.” Since 
Dr. Andrews’ paper will be published 
in full in an early number of PRACTICAL 
Home Economics, we are mention- 
ing only a few of the outstanding 
points at this time. Dr. Andrews said, 
“Peace, like health is purchasable. As 
consumers we may wisely spend to in- 
form ourselves regarding present world 
relations and the possibilities of creating 
new world government agencies. Every 
dollar we spend builds the world which 
we desire to create—as individuals, as 
family members, as citizens of the local 
community, of the nation and even of 
that international world of which we are 
all increasingly aware.” 

He pointed out that in order to have 
peace, we must change our consumer 
minds regarding war, must have world 
civics education for children and closer 
cooperation in international trade. 


Entertainment 
On Sunday 
started the Association of Homemaking 
Teachers of New York City Schools 
and the New York State Home Eco- 
nomics Association gave an informal 
tea at the American Women’s Associa- 


before the meetings 


tion clubhouse. 

Members of the Department of Home 
Economics were invited also to attend 
the luncheon given by the Department of 
Secondary Education on June 28th, at 
the Essex House. An interesting pro- 
gram was given during and after the 
luncheon, which included a_ fashion 
show put on by the Department of 
Textile Arts of the New York City 
High Schools. This was in two parts, 
the first, showing historical costumes 
incorporating the fashions of the Queens 
of England and the women of destiny 
whose great romances made them fig- 
ures of history down through the ages. 
The costumes presented were sketched, 
designed and made by the girls of the 
co-operative group of Washington Irv- 
ing High School under the supervision 
of Miss Irma Fueslein. They were 
presented by Mrs. Helen Virginia Mey- 
er, director of historical costumes and 
fashion promenades. The second part, 
in contrast with the historical costumes, 
was a showing of the fashions of to 
day, designed, made and modeled by 
the Textile Arts students of the Senior 
High Schools of New York City. The 
fashion show was completed with a 
spectacular modern bridal procession. 
The banquet was held on Wednesday 
evening at the Hotel Pennsylvania, and 
a series of talks on “Home Economics 
Among the Nations” was given by rep 
resentatives of China, Sweden, Hawaii 
and the United States. 

Taoi Wai King Chik, dean of women 
at Linglan University, Canton, China, 
told of modern home economics educa 
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tion in her country, which has developed 
since the introduction of modern edu- 
cation. It is taught from the elemen- 
tary schools to the college level and its 
ideal is still to produce “helpful wives 
and wise mothers.” 

Ester Andersson told of home eco- 
nomics in her native Sweden. Home- 
making, she said, is uppermost in the 
life of every girl no matter what her 
economic status. Cooking, weaving, 
spinning, dyeing, etc, are taught all 
over Sweden. 

Miss Chieno Peggy Masumoto, who 
is teacher of home economics in Ha- 
waii, gave an interesting comparison of 
home economics work in our schools and 











There is 





in the Hawaiian Islands. 
really very little difference in the work 





given as it is based on the vocational 






education program as given in the United 






States. Its application may differ some- 





what in adapting it to home and com 






munity conditions. 

Florence Fallgatter, chief of home 
making education, United States Office 
of Education, gave a very interesting 









talk on the modern vocational home- 





making program. 

Dr. Freda Winning, of the Home 
Economics Education Department, New 
York University, was reelected president 
of the Department for another two 












years. 














“LIBBY’S LABELS MAKE 
IT EASY TO BUY CANNED 
FOODS INTELLIGENTLY!” 


“YES, THEY DO 
A REAL 
SERVICE JOB.” 
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Home Economists 
and housewives 
praise Libby’s de- 
scriptive labels be- 
cause they are 
specific about 
quantity, variety, 
size, and style of 
pack. 


As clearly as the 
Libby name says 
*“‘quality”’, Libby’s 
labels tell you 
what’s inside the 
can! 





Home Ec. Dept.; Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago 


Please send me your new recipe leaflet “Vegetable Casseroles” (X-113). 
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(Continued from page 321) 


search, fact finding, and investigation, 
if our teaching is to be vital and ef- 

fective. 

“A fairly large number of students 
are now seeking training in the housing 
field. A curriculum in housing should 
be established at institutions with 
facilities for training in all segments of 
the housing field. These institutions 
should be in areas where observation 
and laboratory experience in local hous- 
ing conditions and activities may be ad- 
vantageously carried out.” 

Next, the question of housing edu- 
cation for home economics students in 
institutions of higher education came in 
for a share of the program. Dr. Carl 
Feiss of Columbia University, and 
chairman of the committee on Instruc- 
tion and Research of the National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials, told of a 
survey conducted by this committee to 
determine upon methods of housing in- 
struction in all types of educational 
institutions. Questionnaires were sent 
out to 570 leading colleges and uni- 
versities. Of the 270 replies received, 
194 indicated they were teaching plan- 
ning or housing or both. 29 question- 
naires were sent to home economics de- 
partments and in 17 replies received, 16 
were found to be teaching housing in 
one form or another, ranging from mere 
reference to it, to complete courses for 
credit. No two institutions reporting 
teach housing or planning in the same 
way. Dr. Feiss said it was impossible 
to draw any final conclusions as to cur- 
ricula, because of lack of direct con- 
tact with individuals, but that the va- 
riety of methods of teaching are suf- 
ficent to indicate the need for some 
established curriculum. 

Dr. Feiss pointed out that home eco- 
nomics is a borderline subject, balancing 
between the highly specialized techni- 
cal fields of house construction, house 
design, and equipment, and the profes- 
sional fields of finance, sociology, and 
family psychology. The majority of 
courses on housing in which most of 
the work has been done, have been 

conducted under the auspices of the 
extension service in state agricultural 
schools. Therefore, the question arises 
immediately where do the teachers 
of the technical aspects of housing 
in home economics courses get. their 
training, and how competent are they 
to teach the subject? Many of the bul- 
letins and brochures published under 
the direction or with the approval of 
these extension services are excellent, 
giving evidence of a thorough technical 
knowledge as well as the needs and 
habits of families in special areas. 
However, almost as many show not 
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only a lack of technical knowledge and 


experience, but a total neglect of the 
scientific approach to peculiar problems 
of various income groups in different 
geographical sections of the United 
States. 

The public housing program was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Bleecker Marquette, 
executive secretary of the Cincinnati 

3etter Housing League, who warned 
that the job must be done more eco- 
nomically than at present if it is to 
continue over any long period of time. 
“If we produce a good type of hous- 
ing,” he said, “if we succeed in get- 
ting to really low income families, if 
we keep the program beyond political 
control, if we have the ingenuity to 
keep costs down, if we gear our pro- 
grams with wise community planning, 
if we do an intelligent job of tenant 
selection and management, the chances 
are that public support for public hous- 
ing in America will continue. If we 
fail, the movement will receive a set- 
back from which we will be long in 
recovering, 

“Let us not forget that we are ask- 
ing the public to spend a large sum 
of money in order that we may start 
on the road toward freeing America 
from the disgrace of permitting so many 
of its underprivileged families to live 
in shacks and in tenement barracks— 
deteriorated, sordid, overcrowded, in- 
consistent with American ideals. This 
involves a sacrifice for the tax-paying 
public. We can scarcely expect them 
to relish continuing to put money into 
this program unless we can prove that 
we can do the job well and achieve 
the objectives for which we have made 
claim.” 

The need for economy in housing 
programs was also stressed by Mr. A. 
C. Shire, United States Housing Au- 
thority, who spoke on “Physical Stand- 
ards in Housing and Their Importance 
in the Federal Program for Low Cost 
Housing.” 

“Cost of use is a factor of initial cost 
plus the cost of operation and main- 
tenance over an estimated useful life,” 
stated Mr. Shire. For example, every 
square foot of space which is added 
to a room to increase livability, or im- 
prove privacy, may be evaluated in 
terms of additional rent per room per 
month. 

“In the design of housing projects 
which are both low cost and low rental, 
every increase of space or equipment 
beyond’ what is ‘decent, safe and sani- 
tary,’ tends to deprive, under the terms 
of the United States Housing Act, some 
family now living in indecent, unsafe 
and unsanitary housing of the benefits 
of the Act, and may also, by virtue of 
increase cost of use, place an excessive 


burden on the families who are bene- 


fited. Accordingly we have tried to 
think in terms of how the families for 
whom we are planning live rather than 
in terms of the middle class_ stand- 
ards in order to establish minimum 
standards below which no_ dwelling 
may fall. These deal with space, 
privacy, light, ventilation and sanitation, 

“Regional differences in living habits 
and requirements exist as a vital and 
integral part of our national heritage. 
It is the job of the local Authorities 
to understand these differences and plan 
sympathetically to embrace them, with 
the guidance and assistance of the 
United States Housing Authority  to- 
ward economy and durability.” 


Clothing and Textiles 


HE first session of this division 

was given over to a symposium 
“attacking realistically the problems of 
teaching textiles and clothing,” which 
was made up of two parts, one dealing 
with the Consumer Purchases project 
and the other from the viewpoint of ed- 
ucating teachers to attack textile and 
clothing problems realistically. Since 
space is limited and much has already 
been published on the Consumer Pur- 
chases project we will give a brief re- 
port of the second part of the sym- 
posium only. This was discussed by 
Jessie McVey, Director of Home Eco- 
nomics at Georgia State College for 
Women. The problems she mentioned 
were real enough ones, as for exam- 
ple: “How can I teach textiles and 
clothing to pupils whose family has only 
twenty-five dollars a year for clothing? 
What can I teach girls who have no 
money to buy materials? How can | 
teach clothing when my laboratory has 


not been equipped with machines?” 
These questions were asked time and 
again in conferences with groups of 
young teachers. 

Today teachers are being trained to 
base objectives on the needs of the 
students and yet these teachers con- 
fronted with a real problem are unable 
to make practical application of this 
training. Wherein are teacher training 
institutions failing to prepare teachers 
to meet real problems in planning? 
What types of training must be given 
in order that teachers may more ade- 
quately meet these needs? 

Observation of teaching practices in 
high schools would lead one to con- 
clude that almost universally teachers 
are teaching as they have been taught. 
They are going from colleges into po- 
sitions with preconceived plans of work. 

If the teacher of textiles and cloth- 
ing is to meet the needs of the indi- 
viduals in society today she must have 


(Continued on page 326) 
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New Quality Standards 
For Gas Ranges 


GAS range that will insure cooking pertection by 
meeting high scientific standards of construction and 
performance is something that should interest every one 
who has to prepare meals—or teach their preparation. 
Realizing that much disappointment in cooking is due 
to the use of antiquated or inefficient equipment, about 
two years ago the American Gas Association appointed a 
committee of the industry’s best engineers, technicians and 
sales executives to determine what points were necessary 
to build the best possible gas range. After careful re- 
search and consumer surveys this committee, in coopera- 
tion with the Association of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers, decided upon certain requirements that 
would insure: 


1. Improved convenience to save the housewife time. 

2. Improved efficiency to permit more cooking at no 
increase in cost of fuel. 

3. Improved performance to insure better cooking re- 

sults and save on food preparation. 


A survey of all gas range manufacturers showed that 
every one of the requirements could be found in ranges 
on the market but that no one range embraced al/ of the 
requirements the committee felt were necessary. It did 
prove, however, that the desired features could be built 
into one range and that each feature had been tried and 
found satisfactory by the field as a whole. 

The next step was to persuade a group of leading range 
manufacturers to build a range or ranges that would meet 
the rigid specifications set up. This was done and the 
ranges so built were submitted to accredited laboratories 
for tests. Those passing the rigid tests satisfactorily are 
marked with a CP seal standing for “certified perform- 
ance” (with the letters CP in a circle) which will be a 
trade mark denoting quality in construction and perform- 
ance. Each range meets new higher standards of cleanli- 


‘ 


ness, speed, coolness, convenience, economy and perform- 
ance. The best cooking features devised by all menufac- 
turers are included in the specifications for these new CP 
gas ranges. The result is what is described as “the per- 
fect range” which will make its appearance on August first. 

Briefly some of the specifications that go to make this 


“perfect range” are: 


a—One or more giant hi-speed top burners 

b—automatic top burner, oven and broiler lighting 

c—top burners with an enamel finish or constructed of 
rust resisting steel 

d—new burner design which insures a clean blue smoke- 
less flame 

e—ovens equipped with oven heat control; that will heat 
to 350 degrees in less than 6 minutes and that will 
easily maintain a minimum temperature as low as 
250 degrees. 

f—new improved insulation so that, while the oven may 
maintain a temperature as high as 500 degrees, the 
outside surface shall not exceed 75 degrees above 
room temperature, 

g—hbroilers that heat to 600 degrees five minutes quicke1 


than in ranges manufactured a year ago. 






Ranges carrying this CP seal, or label, are guaranteed 
as to quality construction and performance. They may 
cost more to buy, but actually cost less to operate as they 
are constructed to provide the consumer with maximum 
cooking performance at minimum fuel consumption 





Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., also packers of Dole 
Pineapple “Gems,” Dole Pineapple Juice, Crushed, 
Tidbits, and the new “Royal Spears.” Honolulu, 
Hawaii, U.S.A.—Sales Offices: San Francisco, Calif. 
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ECIPE AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


If you are not already receiving my recipe and 
information cards, send me your name and ad- 
dress. The cards—standard file size—contain in- 
teresting and practical recipes and important 
scientific information about Dole Pineapple and 
Pineapple Juice. They will be sent to you regu- 
larly, free of charge. 

If you have any questions or specific problems 
you want to discuss, write to me. I'll be glad to 
answer you personally, 


Ndtricin Crain — 


Dole Home Economist 

































an understanding of the social and 
economic changes which influence living 


| customs and behavior, and she must 
learn how to use this knowledge in 
planning in whatever community she 
ly ere) >) 


may be. The job of the college is not 
Makes FISH delicious 


For Free Sample and Prize Recipe Book .. .Write | ter but to educate her in planning 
Angostura—Dept.F —155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. around real problems 


At this same session reports were 


to train her in a body of subject mat- 





given of research studies made during 
the year. These included a study of 
living room furnishings of 200 fami- 
lies in Tuscaloosa County, Alabama, 
directed by Dr. Henrietta Thompson, 
of the University of Alabama, and car- 
ried on through questionnaires given 
to 200 children in home _ economics 
classes in the Tuscaloosa County High 
School. Some of the high lights of 
this showed that only 125 of the 200 
families had separate living rooms; 64 
combined living room and bedroom; 132 
were lighted by kerosene lamps; over 
one-fourth had unfinished walls, and 
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HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS! 


HAVE YOU SEEN OUR FALL CATALOGUE? 


Don’t order your foods text until you 
see our new book FOOD STUDIES! 


Don’t order your LABORATORY 
APRONS until you see our attractive 
line! 

Don’t order your Home Economics CLUB 
material until you see our new 1938 
book: HOME ECONOMICS PRO- 
GRAMS! 


Don’t order your REFERENCE BOOKS 
until vou see our NEW FALL CATA- 
LOGUE! 


Don’t forget we have a long list of 
Home Economics BOOKS 
Home Economics APRONS 
Home Economics PLAYS 
Home Economics SONGS 
Home Economics OPERETTAS 
Home Economics PROGRAMS 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE TUDvAY! 
WATCH FOR IT IN YOUR FALL MAIL! 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 


forty percent had walls decorated with 
pictures from calendars and magazines. 
Incomes of less than $500 a year were 
reported by one-fourth of the families 


and only about one-third had incomes of 
| $1500 or more for households whose 


average size was 6.5 persons. 

Improvements most desired by these 
families were new furniture, refinished 
walls and floors, new rugs, new curtains, 
a separate living room, better lighting 
and heating, new lamps, radios and a 
| definite color scheme. 








oa : Such studies are of course of value 
Every Home Economisi—— } in planning content of courses to meet 
Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 
formerly ° : . " 
the hosiery buying practices of a se- 
National Consumer News | . tg : 
A Teaching “Tool” in Consumer Education lected group of employed women in 
$1 a Year—12 Vital Issues Knox County, Tennessee. This was 
Send for Free Consumer Training Course . " 
203 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. conducted by Dr. Ira Anders, of the 
University of Tennessee. The entire 


group of 100 women, composed mainly 


community needs. 
Another interesting study was that on 





| 











of teachers and office workers, gave de- 
tailed information on their hosiery buy- 
ing habits and the factors influencing 
their selection. 

Analysis of the hosiery buying habits 

of the entire group showed: 

Over three-fourths of the women con- 
sidered thread number an important 
factor in serviceability, in making 
their selections; almost half were 
influenced by “gauge”; ninety con- 
sidered price in making their selec- 





tions. 


The record charts kept by fifty of the 
period 


Foods styled to the particular needs 


of Hotels, Restaurants and Institu- | stoup fer a three-months 
showed : 


tions. Patterned to merit public aah a f the 253 oair 
1e average cost of the 253 pairs 
favor, and to be served with profit. purchased was 96 cents per pair, 
with more hose bought at 79 cents 
a pair than at any other price. 
Twenty-nine different brands were 
purchased, but twenty of the women 
bought only one brand. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


Almost three-fourths of all the hose 

purchased were 3-thread. 

The Institution Administration Sec- 
tion program dealt almost entirely witn 
problems of school feeding and will be 
reported in our September number 
under THe ScHoot LUNCH. 


What Do We Pay For When 
We Buy Food? 


(Continued from page 307) 


ice still requires human power and 
energy. During the rush hours a store 
must hire more than the usual number 
of delivery boys. They must be paid, 
yet the store can make no differentia- 
tion in charge between those who ask 
for a five cent package to be delivered 
and those who have a five dollar pack- 
age delivered. To be sure the cost of 
delivery is included, in each item, but 
it takes just as much time and walking 
for a boy to deliver a five cent order as 
it does a five dollar order. 

We expect fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and other perishable items to be 
transported from great distances and 
arrive at our tables in perfect condition. 
Again somebody must pay. We expect 
correct weight—we complain if we get 
two ounces less than a pound in our 
purchase but do we take it back if a 
grocer gives us two ounces over! 

The grocer needs to pay rent, wages, 
insurance and taxes in addition to 
these items mentioned. Again who is 
to pay—it’s all in the price of the food! 
And then finally, should the store- 
keeper work year in and year out and 
expect no financial return for his 
efforts? 

I hold no brief for the storekeeper 
or the producer—in fact I am neither. 
I should hold a brief for the consumer 
for I too belong to this large group. 
All I ask is that we look at this thing 
objectively and squarely when we ques- 
tion food prices and try to find the 
service we really would be willing to 
have eliminated which would affect the 
cost accordingly. 

So the next time you call your favor- 
ite grocer for a quarter of a pound of 
your favorite butter to be delivered by 
your favorite messenger remember 
you are paying for: a favorite brand, 
cleanliness, service, cream, availability 
of pasturage, churning, packaging, sci 
entific work to make the butter as fresh 
as the day it left Wisconsin, vitamin 
and food value content, a choice, the 
risk the grocer takes, storage, shipping, 
grade, rent, handbills, insurance, help 
of all kinds, taxes, correct weight, pro- 
tection, and profit for all these services. 
Is it any wonder that it costs twelve 


cents? 
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RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-three years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Ecqnomics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 

















ADULT HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


1. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 
2. “Unit in Home Arrangement and Furnishing.’ 


By Mable Russell and Elsie Wilson Gwynne 


A bulletin of assistance to all types of adult study groups 
—Extension Service, Consumer Education groups, Special 
Vocational, or the usual adult classes. Of use to home eco- 
nomics teachers, since the problems can be adapted to the 
interests, needs and experiences of high school students. 
The units are well worked out and each contains a number 
of problems for group and individual study. Approximately 
90 pages, substantially bound. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of 
frontispieces published in 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


which are especially appropriate for use in Home Economics 
classes. Printed with special glossy surface, suitable for framing 
with or without glass. Sent in an art container with descriptive 
foreword, All paintings by famous artists. 


Includes: “The New Bonnet”, “Two Women of the Tache- 
banacho and a Hairdresser”, “The Flemish Girl Spinning”, “Tea 
Leaves”, “A Visit to the Nursery”, “The Child Knitting”, “Juanna 
of Austria’, “Charlotte of France”, “The Embroidery Lesson”. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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How 
to cut the cost 
of driving your car 


a 





FREE BOOKLET 
tells ways to 
Save on gas 

and oil 





Would you like to save from 15% to 25% on your gasoline and oil costs? 















This new free Better Buymanship booklet shows how the average motorist 
can make this saving. “‘Gasoline and Oil’’ tells what every car owner 


should know about these products to get the greatest value for his oper- 


ating dollar. 
Money-saving facts about gasoline and oil 


Is anything to be gained by buying premium gasoline? When are third 
; § & | 8 
grade gasolines a wise buy? How can you tell the most economical gaso- 


line for your car? Do cheaper gasolines give as much power and mileage as 
premium fuels? What priced oils give the best buys for your money? How 


far can you safely drive between changes? 


In this impartial Better Buymanship booklet you get the answers to all 


these questions and many others. Written by an automotive authority 


after extensive research and consultation with leading technicians, *‘Gaso- 
line and Oil”’ provides a dependable source of information for the motorist 
on how to operate his car at the lowest cost consistent wfth safety and 


good driving practice. 


Send for free copy 


Household Finance has published this booklet as part of its consumer 


education program. You are invited to send the coupon for a copy with- 


out obligation, 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


«+. one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 234 branches in 151 cities 


1878 © Completing sixty years of service to the American family « 1938 








| Research Department PHE-H, Housenotp Finance Corporation 

| 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

| Please send me without obligation a copy of your new Better Buymanship 
| booklet “Gasoline and Oil.” 

| Name suvasqnienininteds ; 

| Address ec ccerececcocccvecesccesccascoascccococsccesecasecascoasecascoasecesecesccce 

| City. ahasienidnn dideceuaiddaelaeaaaedaleasaiamséaecsideedednanaes State 
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Change of Address 


Be sure to notify the Circulation De- 
partment, Lakeside Publication Com- 


pany, 4068—4th Avenue, New York City, 


promptly if you change your address. 
Copies of magazines are not forwarded 
by the post office without payment of 
additional postage. 

It takes about three weeks to put 
through a change of address 0.1 our 
records, so by notifying us promptly 
you will be less likely to miss an issue. 


This applies to changes of address for 
summer vacations as well as for per- 


manent changes. 





EVERY ROAST 
Done to a Turn! 


Tell “‘at a glance’’ when roast 
is done to your liking rare, 
medium or well done with method 
recommended by cooking experts. 
Retains juice and flavor. Reduces 
excessive shrinkage. Accurate, 
easy-to-read. Safe to use. Easy 
to clean chromium finish. On sale 
at drug, hardware, department 
stores or, sent post paid, 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
6 Rockwood St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER Roast meat 
THERMOMETER 





BEST 
FOR COOKING 


Send 15e (stamps) for 
Carnation Cook Book. 
CARNATION COMPANY 
703 Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 








You’ll Save Money 
with the 
BLODGETT 
Roaster-Baker Oven 


The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc. 
Burlington, Vermont 














SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
$50 Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Complete Many Other Items. 
F.O.B. : » : 
Chicago Send for Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
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Romance of - Patchwork Quilts 
(Continued from page 311) 


When that was begun, and the neigh- 
bors were invited to a quilting bee to 
finish the other twelve in the dower 
chest, it was as much a formal announce- 
ment of an engagement as if it had been 
published in the newspaper. 

Each quilt had a name. Names of 
quilts varied from place to place, and 
from period to period. The early Amer- 
ican was religious minded and this re- 
ligion is reflected in the quilt names of 
this early period—“World without End,” 
“Crown of Thorns,” “The Star of Beth- 
lehem,” ‘“Jacob’s Ladder,” “Job’s Tears,” 
“Star and Cross,” “King David's 
Crown,” “Hosanna” and others. ; 

Trades and occupations were another 
rich source of quilt names. “The An- 
vil,” “The Ship’s Wheel,” “Saw Tooth,” 
“An Endless Chain,” “The Carpenter’s 
Wheel,” “The Double Monkey Wrench,” 
“The Churn Dash,” “The Water Wheel,” 
are just a few samples of such names. 

There were scores of political names 
given quilts. The fact that women might 
not vote did not mean that they were ig- 
norant of the problem of government. 
They expressed their political approba- 
tion and party loyalty in the naming of 
their favorite patchwork. There was the 
“Whig Rose,” the “Democrat Rose,” the 
“Harrison Rose” and “Mexican Rose.” 
There was “The Little Giant,” named in 
honor of Stephen A Douglas and there 
were the “Free Trade Block,” “Fifty- 
four Forty or Fight,” “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler Too” and “Union Quilts.” 

Recreation as well as work furnished 
names for quilts, “Swing in the Center,” 
“Eight Hands Around” are taken from 
two of the figures and calls for the 
square dance that topped off many. an 
evening after a quilting bee. 

There were also names grotesque 
and fanciful. Who can _ help 
amused at “Hairpin Catcher,” “Hearts 


being 


and Gizzards,” or 
Animals must be credited with their 


? 


“Tangled Garters”: 


“Bear’s Foot,” 
“Cats 


share of names, such as 
Jat’s Wings,” and 


“Bear’s Paws,” “ 
and Mice.” 
Pioneer as well as Co’onial Americans 
were essentially an outdoor people. It 
was natural for quilt makers to obtain 
names from the outdoors. “Gray Goose” 
or “Flying Bats,” according to the pre- 
dominating color of the calico patches, 
were two of the earliest nature patterns, 
but the first naming must ever remain a 


favorite with all of us who have been 
crooned to sleep by our grandmothers 
with a certain tragic o!d lullaby monoto- 
nously intoned on the first five notes of 
the scale: 

“Go tell Aunt Nelly 

Go tell Aunt Nelly 

Go tell Aunt Nelly 

Her old gray goose is dead. 


‘Twas the one she was saving 
‘Twas the one she was saving 
’Twas the one she was saving 
To make a feather bed.” 


Training Indian Homemakers 
(Continued from page 309) 


this formed the basis for nutrition study. 
Next, we gave a party which we felt 
would be practical as a social event for 
any home; a bonfire “Squaw” dance 
was the entertainment, but any outdoor 
games could be played. Refreshments 
consisted of taffy cooked over the bon- 
fire and pulled by those present. 

This discussion has not included many 
of the difficulties and shortcomings of 
the course, and truly there were many. 
The girls felt that a little child for 
them to care for would have provided 
a more nearly normal home situation; 
but as this was our first attempt at such 
a course, it was not felt advisable to 
undertake this responsibility. We are 
looking forward, however, to including 
the care of a child in this unit the next 
time it is presented. Some of the ac- 
tivities described were done only a few 
times which did not necessarily assure 
a learning situation. At best, such a 
course as we attempted is an ideal to 
be worked toward and probably never 
to be achieved with perfect results; but 
by thus bringing our work to the level 
of comprehension and within the hopes 
of achievement in the minds of the 
girls, we believe that an improved stand- 
ard of home life and better use of their 
environment will result. 


a 


A new seal of color fastness to be 
known as the “Color Tested” Seal will 
be affixed to fabrics which pass standard 
color fastness tests of the National Ke- 
tail Dry Goods Association’s official lab- 
oratory Better Fabrics Testing Bureau. 
It has been made clear that the seal 
does not indicate absolute color fastness 
but rather depends upon fastness tests 
in keeping with the use to which the 
consumer will put the finished article 
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Latest Research Findings on 

















of 
Offered by GOLD MEDAL Home Economics Department 
I 
t 
. QUESTIONS: How to keep berry or fruit pies from 
: bubbling over in the oven? How to give pastry a brown, 
; polished finish? How to prevent soggy crust in custard 






pies. Etc. Etc. 


ANSWERS: Tested solutions to many common 


pastry-making difficulties . . . also complete pastry- 
making directions, and recipes for several new and 
tasty pies ... are given in this latest free offer to 
home economics teachers. 



















Extensive experiments and tests on pastry - making CHEESE CRUST APPLE PIE—cheese adding a savory zest to the flaky 
have been conducted by the Betty Crocker staff of “‘sun-tanned” goodness of the pastry. Grand with the apple filling! One 
; é d és / ee re of the recipes included in special offer for home economics teachers. 

home economists in the Gold Medal Test Kitchen. 

Results of this scientific testing will be invaluable to you pastry flaky. Yet the gluten is delicate enough to 

for your pastry lessons. “he making of perfect piecrust produce a tender pastry. 

is explained step by step—clearly and explicitly — for Actual baking tests by the Betty Crocker staff 

beginning cooks. Many useful “pointers’’ are included. prove Gop Mepat “ Kitchen-tested”” Flour excellent 
Kor flaky tenderness in piecrust, the Betty Crocker — for pastry, as well as cakes and breads—in every 

tests show that the quality of the flour used is im- way, a superior all-purpose flour. 

portant. Gotp Mepat “Kitchen-tested”” Flour is ex- Why not send for these research findings on pastry 





















cellent for pastry-making. It contains enough gluten making? You'll find them exceedingly helpful in 
which help to make the — your work. Send today. No obligation to you, of course. 









to hold layers of air 
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Sais | FREE! “ESSENTIALS OF PASTRY- MAKING” | 
sss | 
{1 Home Economics Department, No. 288 | 

Go_tp MeEpaAL “Kilchen- | S on anand ile . : ” ‘ : 
cae” Water aad aber General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. ! 
tising claims made for it, > z . F l 
are accepted by the Coun- | Please send me your new free set of research findings, | 

=e \ cil on Foods ot the Amer- | y. . te . yy: . : : 
Bl ican Medical Association. Essentials of Pastry-Making,” including new pie recipes. | 
[ understand I am not obligated in any way. ; 
l ; | 
| Name | 
| | 
| Nchool | 
l | 
"*Kitchen-tested’* I I ddr reg | 
is a Registered | SERAT Cte | 
Trade Mark of | | 
General Mills, ‘ ; 

Inc. | City State | 
| | 
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Cakes and cookies, breads and buns, 
and all other baked goodies can be 
so appetizing if they are leavened and 
lightened with our Baking Soda, and 
sweet milk and either vinegar or 
orange juice or lemon juice. No need 
to wait for milk to sour. 

You'll want to take time out, though, 
to read the 1938 edition of our recipe 
book, “Successful Baking."’ It tells 
you exactly how to make dozens of 
baked recipes tender, moist and fla- 
vorsome with the help of Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
(they are identical). Send for your 
free copy right away. 




















HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 


To continue interest in your class work, give a play! 
The ones listed below have been used by many Home 
Economics teachers with great success. 


Joan Finds Out. 


One-act play for senior highschool Clothing 
Classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 


- Martha Washington Returns. 


A one-act play for highschool child develop- 
ment classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 


. There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in A 


Shoe. 


Fashion show for younger girls. Pantomime, 
two announcers, any number of children. 15¢ 


. A Television Style Show. 


Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, an- 
nouncer. 15¢ 


. Playing the Game. 


Two-act play on Social Relations. Five girls, 
four boys. 25¢ 


- Renovating Rosie. 


Two-act play on personal appearance. Six girls 
and three boys. 25¢ 


. Abigail’s Print Shop. 


One-act play for highschool clothing classes. 
Three girls, one boy, and models. 15c 


- Two Short Plays for Clothing Classes. 


(a) Closet Cleverness. Eight color girls, 
models, one announcer. (b) All Day Long. 
Four main characters and models. 15¢ 


. This Modern Generation. 


Three-acts, ten or more highschool girls. 25c 


. The Uses of Adversity. 


One-act and three scenes for homemaking 
classes. Five boys and five girls. 25¢ 


. The Fashion Cycle & Facts and Fancies in 


Costume. 


Two short plays for college students. Six girls. 
Any number of models. 20c 


. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 


Two-act play for highschool foods and nutrition 
classes. Nine girls and extras. 15c 


. Hollyhocks for You. 


Deals with family relationships. 5 girls, 2 
boys. 25¢ 


. A Home Management Play. 


Four girls, six boys. 15c 


. The Country Cousin. 


4 main characters all girls. Based on personal 
appearance and good grooming. 15c 


. A Modern Cinderella. 


6 girls. Based on general home economics. 15c 


. Mr. Budget. 


A puppet show on family budgets. Three girls, 
2 boys. 15 


Order These Plays by Number. 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


| 
| 
| 468 Fourth Avenue New York City 











CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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a year, Entered as second class 
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ANANAS and spice and everything nice—that’s what 
these BANANA SPICE 


CUP CAKES are made of. 


They’re new, different, delicious, inexpensive . . . developed 
in the Fruit Dispatch Experimental Kitchen especially 
for school cafeterias. Fragrant with spice and rich with 


the mellow flavor of ripe bananas. . 


. they can be made 


the day before . . . bananas keep the cakes fresh and moist. 
Try a trayful in your cafeteria and watch them grow more 
and more popular. And remember, in menu planning... 
BANANA SPICE CUP CAKES are only one of many new 
delicious uses for bananas! 


Bansun Spice Cyo Cakes 





Weight of batter for: 
leup cake—134 ounces 


7 pounds batter 


5 dozen cup cakes 


17 pounds batter 


I2lo dozen cup cakes 





Ingredients 


Amounts or Weights 


Amounts or Weights 





Cake flour 
Baking powder 
Soda 

Salt 

Cinnamon 
Nutmeg 
Cloves 
Shortening 
Sugar 

Ripe bananas, peeled 
Eggs 

Milk 

Vanilla extract 





1 pound 10 ounces 

%) ounce 

14 ounce (1! teaspoon) 
14 ounce (114 teaspoon) 
14 ounce (1 tablespoon) 
16 teaspoons 

3¢ tenspoon 

12 ounces 

} pound 10 ounces 

2 pounds 

6 

}, cup (6 ounces) 

1 tablespoon 





4 pounds 

1%, ounce 

ly ounce 

}, ounce 

5, ounce 

1, ounce (1 tablespoon) 
1 teaspoon 

1 pound 14 ounces 

$ pounds 

5 pounds 

15 (1'% pints) 

1%, cups (14 ounces) 


24 tablespoons 





Sift together the flour, baking powder, soda, salt and spices. Cream  short- 


ening and sugar thoroughly 


Add bananas and continue beating until they 


are well crushed. Add eggs gradually and beat until mixture is light and 
fluffy. Add flour mixture, alternately with combined milk and vanilla, mix- 


ing just enough to blend. Bake in greased cup cake pans in moderate oven 


(875 


F.) about 25 minutes. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS USED IN THIS RECIPE ARE LEVEL 
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FREE—NEW SET OF QUANTITY BANANA RECIPES 
Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics Dept 

Pier 3, ono pice Shem York, N.Y 

Please send me free, new, tested, banana recipes in quantity 


proportions for restaurant use, on 4 x 6 file cards, 
Name 
Street 


City State 
UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distributed by FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
ros ‘ 
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FACTS ABOUT CANNED PEAS 








1 The peas are grown from choice seeds, 
in fertile fields near the cannery; harvested 
this speedy way before maturity. 


Is eG As 
Gt Games © 
< ‘ena es * 


Wi 2 S.- 


4 Next they are cooked with scientific pre- 
cision inside the sealed cans, locking in ten- 
der freshness and minerals. 


2 Then rushed to the cannery at peak of 
garden- freshness; shelled, cleaned and 
sorted for size in a revolving cylinder. 


3 Within a short time after leaving the 
field, they have been washed, put into 
gleaming new cans and sealed. 








-vegetables with all their fresh 


Ce peas provide a rich 
source of wholesome energy 
value, due to high content of 
starch and easily digested _nat- 
ural sugars. They contribute 
vitamins A, B,, C and G; also 
significant quantities of iron 
and phosphorous. 

You can see that unless you 
live next door to a garden. and 
cook scientifically, only in cans 
can you get peas and other 


advantages. 








5 So that when you open a can, any month 
in the year, even thousands of miles away, 
you unlock pod-fresh goodness. 


The seal of Acceptance denotes that 
the statements in this advertisement are 
acceptable to the Council on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 


"AMERICAN 
MEDICAL | 











AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Name 


Address 





Home Economics Department, American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York. 


Please send your booklet ‘Canned Food Facts.” 
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